STERN VOICE: 


A NEWSPAPER OF WORKING CLASS STRUGGLE 


‘Woods unions reject Govt. intervention 


Industry and workers on collision course 


At a liaison committee 
meeting Tuesday morning 
it was unanimously decided 
to strike the woods industry 
not later than July 16th. 
Jack Munro of the TWA on 
behalf of all 3 unions, 
stated ‘‘It was not a light 
decision, but we are not 
prepared to accept the 
ultimatum of the compa- 
nies." ‘‘Everything tied 
into wood is going down; 


charade out of this round of 
talks and wants a confron- 
tation. One opinion is that 
the industry is determined 
to create a massive con- 
frontation and dump the 
whole mess in the lap of the 
NDP, creating sufficient 
embrassment to threaten 
them at the polls. Another 
view is that government 
and industry agree on 
overall strategy and the 
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it's their decision, not 
ours,” said Reg Ginn of the 
PPWC. They anticipate a 


othe: unions to help shut 
off S evérything that 
moves" in and around the 
industry. 

Negotiations broke off on 
June 20th when the indus- 
try made its first and ‘‘end 
offer’ -through mediators 
Geddes and Albertini. The 
offer is a one year extension 
of the present agreement 
resulting in a 9 cents per 
hour increase from the cost 
of living clause with further 
adjustments at 3 month 
intervals based on 1 cent 
for each .35 rise in the 
Consumer Price Index. 

Coordination of all job 
and strike action was 
decided by the liasion 
committee, a joint commit- 
tee of all 3 unions, and 
strike votes were conducted 
in all 3 unions resulting in 
the International Wood- 
workers of America (IWA) 
82%, Pulp, Paper and 
Woodworkers of Canada 
(PPWC) 72%, and the 
Canadian Paperworkers U- 
nion (CPU) 77% in favor of 
strike. 

The liasion committee 
decided last Thursday to 
serve the industry with 72 
hour strike notice. PPWC 
workers at Woodfibre, 
Prince Rupert and Castle- 
gar served -notice im- 
mediately while the re- 
mainder put their notices in 
the mail. All B.C. pulp mill 
workers and 30,000 coastal 
woodworkers should be in a 
position to legally strike on 
Thursday. 

The industry has made a 


role each is to play. 
Government intervention 
seems inevitable. In a 


tion of Cans 
conference last weekend, 
Reg Ginn of the PPWC said 
that an Industrial Inquiry 
Commission would be forc- 
ed on the unions and that 
“there is a possibility of a 
legislated settlement to any 
strike.” 

Ginn said that last 
Wednesday union leaders. 
were summoned to Victoria 
to meet with Labour Minis- 
ter Bill King, and that King 
is worried about the reper- 
cussions an industry shut- 
down would have on the 
B.C. economy and govern- 
ment revenues. King pres- 
sured union leaders to 
agree to an Industrial 
Inquiry Commission (ICC). 

Although King’s general 
policy is that an IIC 
wouldn’t be convened un- 
less both parties agreed, he 
has the power under the 
labour code to force an 
inquiry. This power has 
never been used. The 
commission consisting of 
one or more members 
appointed by King would 
investigate and report 
within 14 days of their 
appointment. . Oftentimes 
TIC can be extended in- 
definitely but King assured 
that there would be only 
one extension of 7 days. 


The report of the commis- - 


sion would only be binding 
if both parties agree in 
writing to accept its recom- 
mendations, however it 
would set ground rules for 
any settlement. 
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.C. is. Indian land?” <a es 
Native actions win “cut-offs” negotiations 


by David Ticoll 

The Union of B.C Indian 
Chiefs, after several 
months of intense lobbying, 
demonstration and block- 
ades, has won the promise 
of a negotiated settlement 
of the cut-off lands issue. 
On June 24, provincial 
resources minister Norm 
Levi announced agreement 
on the formation of a 
committee which will de- 
fine the terms of a 
settlement to be imple- 
mented within two years. 
The committee will have 
one native and one govern- 
ment representative, with a 
chairman acceptable to 
both sides. 

The cut-offs are 36,000 
acres of land which were 
arbitrarily lopped off 23 
reserves by the federal- 
provincial McKenna- 
McBride Commission in 
1916. Still to be resolved 
are the general land claim 
and aboriginal rights. to 
hunting, fishing and re- 
source extraction. Since no 
treaty was ever signed in 
this province, the basic 
native negotiating position 
on,these wider issues is 


that ‘‘B.C. is Indian Land’’.» 


Demonstrations around 
the cut-offs issue will be 
halted, but no such guar- 
antee was given for other 
land claims actions (e.g. 
the B.C. Rail blockade by 


s 
actions (e.g. the road 
blockade by the Mount 
Currie Band over the 
fisheries issue). 

Nevertheless, UBCIC 
negotiators Adam Eneas 
and George Watts hinted 
that there would be a slow- 
down in militant actions 
across the board for the 
time being. ‘‘What we've 
shown today,’’ said Watts, 
"is that it is possible to 
proceed through the nego- 
tiation route.” 

They both indicated that 
they would prefer not to 
‘thave to’’ engage in 
demonstrations, and Watts 
concluded that the agree- 
ment gives the general land 
claim ‘‘ a different tone.” 
They did point out that the 
government agreed to neg- 
otiate only as a result of the 
direct actions of the past 
few months. If they get the 
runaround on other issues, 
they said, the direct action 
campaign will be stepped 
up again. 


Model for Settlement 

A document presented to 
the Terrace conference of 
UBCIC in April sets out the 
views of many members of 
the leadership. Titled “ʻA 
Settlement Model for the 
B.C. Indian Land Claim” 
by lawyer Doug Sanders, it 
describes a ‘‘Federation of 
Tribal Governments” 
(FTG) which supervises 


and polices the land settle- 
ment, replacing the Dep- 
artment of Indian Affairs. 
Bands would be grouped 
into. 16 Tribal 
ments; each of which 
administers the settlement 
in its own area. The land 
and rights settlement 
would be the source of 
livelihood and the base for 
community life. People like 
George Watts talk about 
the creation of a series of 
related semi-independent 
miniature sovereign states 
which would set their own 
laws and economic policies. 
Any person with % B.C. 
native blood would have 


Govern-- 


tights to. participate; city 
natives could, if they 
wished, choose instead to 
affiliate to an Urban Indian 
Council. 

In an interview at Mount 
Currie, George Watts said 
that these areas would be 
run on ‘‘socialist’’ princ- 
iples. All assets would be 
owned by everyone, and 
policies would be deter- 
mined on the ‘‘one person - 
one vote” principle. Watts 
hopes that people outside 
the tribal districts would 
follow the example of 
native people in seizing 
control of their resources 
and means of livelihood 


UFAWU divided 
Fishworkers prepare for strike 


by Steve Garrod 


This year the fish comp- 
anies are waging a concert- 
ed fight against all fish 
workers. Herring fisher- 
men struck for five weeks 
this spring, and still ended 
up getting a price-cut from 
last year. Their offers so far 
this summer show them to 
be lining up with the forest 
giants in a general assault 
against workers in the first 


on industries in B.C. 
The United Fishermen 
and Allied Workers Union 
(UFAWU) has set a joint 
strike date for July 25th for 
all shoreworkers, fisher- 
men and tendermen in their 
fight to get decent wages 
and working conditions 
from the giant foreign 
monopolies that dominate 


the Fisheries Association of 
B.C. 

There is a militant 
fighting spirit amongst all 
three sections, who voted in 
the 90% range to reject the 
companies offers and for 
strike action. 

Shoreworkers, already 
one of the lowest paid 
sectors of organized indus- 


‘trial workers in the prov- 


ince, were offered what can 
only be called an insulting a 


Association. For new work- 
ers, who provide a large 
part of each season’s 
workforce, the increase 
offered was 20 cents, an 
increase of only 442%! For 
all other general labour 
categories, the increase 
offer was 9-10% and for 
tradesmen 12%. 

Tendermen working on 


Trident project 


picketted 


by Jim 

On July 6, 1975 Pacific 
Life Community staged its 
first demonstration against 
the Trident Submarine and 
“Missile System presently 
being constructed in Ban- 
gor, Washington. 

The Trident system will 
give the U.S. government 
what is known as “hard 
target capability”. which 
means that hardened mis- 
sile silos will no longer be 
invulnerable to attack. This 
«hard target capability- re- 
introduces the threat of a 
non-retaliated first strike 
and dangerously upsets the 
balance of terror we pres- 
ently: enjoy. 

Pacific Life Community, 
a group of Canadians and 
Americans who believe in 
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active non-violent -resist- 
ance, climbed over a fence 
to plant a vegetable garden 
at the base. The twenty- 
seven people refused to 
comply with the military 
police request to climb back 
over the fence and were 
escorted to the base’s main 
gate while the remainder of 
the group numbering about 
150 walked beside them on 
the other side of the fence. 

Pacifice Life Community 
has been leafletting the 
Bangor base employees as 
they go to work and plans to 
continue non-violent action 
at the base. The next action 
will be a caravan from six 
Canadian and U.S. cities to 
the Trident base during the 
August 6-9, 30 year com- 
memoration of the bombing 
of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 


away from the multination-’ 


als. 

But if that doesn’t 
happen, Watts argues that 
these ‘‘enclaves’’ will be 


able to- develop on their 
own terms through control 
over resources and the Big 
business interests would be 
forced to adapt. 

“If we're the pebbles 
and stones in this -big 
conglomerate,” he says, 
"you've got to remember 
that the conglomerate is 
tun by money. Once we 
have money we can control 
anything we want with that 
group of people.” 

Watts recognizes the 


the fish packers, were 
offered an increase of 
4-5%, and gillnet and seine 
fishermen were offered no 
increase whatsoever over 
last years price. 

Increases in terms of 
fringe benefits to all three 
sectors were also next to 
nothing, with the much 
touted dental plan con- 
structed to exclude most of 
the workers in the industry! 

s in all 
“three sectors are united in 
their willingness to fight 
the fish companies, they 
are quite divided as to what 
the best tactics are to win. 
The issue of timing of strike 
deadline has been causing 
a great commotion in the 
union for the last month. 

Fishermen and tender- 
men are strongly in favour 
of a later strike. In a recent 
union wide vote, tender- 
men voted 85% and fisher- 
. men 79% for an August Ist 
strike. They claim that they 
put the greatest pressure 
on the companies by 
striking when the fish runs 
are biggest, which is 
usually at the end of July 
and the beginning of 
August. 

Also, the big sockeye 
runs this year are on the 
- Vass and Skeena rivers in 
the north during July and 
northern union fishermen 
are afraid that the Prince 
Rupert Co-op, Port Simp- 
son Co-op, and Central 
Co-op will get all the fish. 
The ‘‘co-op’’ movement is a 
great thorn in the side of 
unionized workers and 
fishermen in B.C., as they 
pack and can right through 
the collective struggles of 
all other fish workers for a 
better deal. 

Shoreworkers, on the 
other hand, voted 73% for 
July 11, in the recent vote. 
Two major factors influence 
their desire for an early 
strike. Firstly, by late July, 
the plants are running at 
full speed, which means 


dangers of the creation of a 
“brown bureaucracy” 
which might seize control of 
the resources and leave the 
vast majority of the people 
where they always were. 
This, he says, is what 
happened in the Alaska 
settlement. “It will be 
avoided by having the local 
people controlling and get- 
ting the so-called non- 
educated people to: speak 
up and voice their opinions 
when a settlement does 
come. We have to get 
people aware of the power 
of their vote and the kinds 
of things they can do with 
it.” 


hundreds of new workers 
have been hired on. For 
these new, and transient 
workers, the loss of one or 
two weeks wages is more 
important in terms of cash 
and UIC benefits than 
getting 50 cents an hour 
more or better fringe 
benefits. For those whose 
only source of livelihood is 
the cnnery work, time lost 
during strike action is made 


_up during the 
year. 
Secondly, shoreworkers 


are afraid that if the 
companies get the Nass and 
Skeena runs in, they may 
be willing to see the 
industry shut down for 
weeks or months to knock 
the union down. In this 
case, shoreworkers would 
both lose a good part of the 
season plus any possibility 
of improved wages and 
benefits. 

The union is greatly 
divided on this issue. The 
vote tallies indicate that 
52% wanted to strike on 
August Ist and 43% 
wanted July 11. Northern 
fishermen are reported to 
have talked about leaving 
the union and fishing for 
the co-ops if they were 
forced to lose the Skeena 
and Nass sockeye runs 
because of an early strike. 
Shoreworkers have been 
muttering that if a later 
strike is held and they lose, 
the union better watch out. 

In response to these 
divisions within the union, 
the General Executive 
Board is embarking on a 
coast-wide campaign on the 
“need for united action 
amongst all sections’’ and 
the ‘need to do preparation 
for strike action’. 

Unity will be needed 
amongst the fisherworkers 
if they are to win. But to get 
unity, the union will have to 
respond to: the different, 
but equally real and power- 
ful needs of the various 
sectors. 


IWY Mexico Conference 


No women’s 
liberation 
without 
political 
struggle 


by Barbara Coward 


If you have been keeping 
track of what’s been hap- 
pening at the Mexico City 
conference for International 
Women’s Year, you could 
imagine this scene. You 
will recognize some of the 
quotes. They actually ap- 
peared in press accounts: 


‘Dateline: Mexico City 


Kurt was gurgling with 


delight 
“Its beautiful. It’s a 
dream!” And indeed it 


was. The party sparkled 
with gargeous women in 
‘native’ costumes, in a 
setting that spoke of high 
society. Almost perfect, he 
thought to himself, if only 
.Rabin and Sadat would stop 


another. T mean, 

water under the bridge’’. ` 
At that very moment, 
Gihan Sadat was softening 
with the taste of caviar on 
her lips. “If we combine 
our efforts for peace, it can 
do good things for the 
world. Every wife has her 
influence, after all”. As 
guests feasted on squash 
soup, turkey with pineapple 
slices and mango pudding, 
animosities were melting 
away like ice-cubes on a 
warm day . 

The hours wound on, and 
some Westerners began 
making jokes about how the 
“new economic order’’ 
might not be so bad when it 
came down to it. Commen- 
ted Mrs. Whitlam from the 
corner: ‘‘Well, I think it’s 
very interesting that other 
topics have been brought 
in, but I wonder if we have 
‘enough time to deal with 
them in two weeks?” ‘‘You 
have a point,” cooed the 
head of the U.S. delega- 
tion, ‘‘Still you must admit, 
parties like this are very 
valuable. Here you can 
really get to know other 
delegates. By the way, 
Luis, I wanted to tell you 
that I thought your call for 
the redistribution of the 
world’s wealth; mostly my 
country, I might add, was a 
bomb. Not to hurt your 
feelings, you understand, 
but that’s going a bit too 
far,” 

The smoked oysters hel- 
ped to- quell these occas- 
ional brief flurries of anger, 
Most of all it was an 


evening of good humour 
and camaraderie, where 
people put differences as- 
ide. Who could get worked 
up on such a balmy night? 
Over fish and asparagus, a 
Mexican woman shouted to 
Soviet Tereshokova, “‘Oh, 
are you the woman astro- 
naut? Why didn’t you wear 
your space costume?” 
end item 

It’s an exaggerated ver- 
sion, of course. But basic- 
ally this was the tone of 
U.S. press coverage of the 
bash ‘‘to tell the folks back 
home about’’--the one Me- 
xican president Luis Eche- 
verria threw for delegates 
plus friends from 130 
countries attending the 
U.N. LW Y conferenve in 
Mexico City. The Vancou- 
ver Sun didn’t do any better 


““Unco- 
es eee 


men’s conference’ was one 
of the headlines. It called 
the debate that 
took place ‘‘wrangling’’. It 
moaned how the conference 
“lurched to a close in an 
atmosphere of political bit- 
terness’’. From these re- 
ports, one wouldn’t suspect 
anything serious happened 
there. 

But it did. Once again in 
the international arena, 
super-power domination, in 
ideas and practice, was 
challenged and defeated by 
a majority alliance of Third 
world women. And once 
again this victory has been 
belittled and attacked in the 
press. 

When developing nations 
struggled for economic 
sovereignty and protection 
of territorial rights at the 
U.N. Law of the Sea 
conference last year, it was 
described as ‘‘narrow nat- 
ionalism’’. When Arafat 
spoke for the Palestinian 
people at the U.N. it was 
denounced as bending to 
terrorists’ demands. Now 
Third world women speak- 
ing out against imperialist 
aggression in their own 
countries and the female 
chauvinism of Western 
feminists are attacked for 
being ‘‘divisive’’, and not 
really concerned with the 
lot of women. They reply, 
“We cannot just consider 
women’s exploitation when 
the whole population and 
resources of a country are 
exploited. This defence of 
selfish vested interests of 


western women is not of 
true interest to women in 
the third world.” 


Female Chauvinism 


Right at the start femin- 
ists from developed coun- 
tries made a pitch for ‘*hu- 
manism”’ as the solution to 
the world’s problems: 
“Feminist culture is a loving 
and peaceful answer to the 
existing competitive and 
aggressive behaviour of 
men and nationalism’’. 
“Can you imagine battal- 
ions of women fighting 
among themselves?” asked 
Rabin of Israel. Gloria 
Steinem, editor of the 
magazine world’s commer- 
cial success of the decade, 
Ms., added, “It is only 
when men become a little 
less agressive and women a 
little less submissive that 
we will be able to have a 
chance for peace.” Third 
world delegates attacked 
this ‘‘attitude’’ explanation 
of war and peace as female 
chauvinism. 

Equality, development, 
peace. Three not so simple 
and innocent words are the 
motto of IWY. Words mean 
different things to different 
people, and to different 
classes. These were the 
questions--equality, devel- 
opment and peace for 
whom?--that third world 
women wanted to debate. 
Instead, as Gene Errington, 
B.C. provincial co-ordinator 
for IWY admitted, ‘‘proc- 
edural processes were used 
to keep the agenda on 
line’’. A counter conference 
of several thousand people 
was organized, apparently 
in keeping with U.N. policy 
to provide a ‘‘safety, valve” 
for militants. Errington 
seemed to feel this was 
acceptable. “The counter 
conference is sponsored by 
the U.N. but given no 
power. It’s a way of 
siphoning off steam, when 
people get really upset.” 

In a keynote address, 
Mexican president Luis 
Echeverria linked the liber- 
ation of women to the 
struggle for redistribution 
of the world’s wealth. ‘‘If 
women remain aloof from 
the great global revolu- 
tionary process, they will 
not advance substantially”. 
An Australian delegate 


this speech, saying ‘‘there 
must first be consideration 
of the violence against 
women within all societies- 
-rape, unwanted pregnan- 
cies, wife-beating.”’ 


opposed the intention of 


` 


-a 
“In every country women form a part of the wholé nation and people. Their 
emancipation, therefore, is an inseparable part of the struggle of the whole nation 
and people. Right now imperialism, colonialism and neo-colonialism are still 
out ion and plunder.” Li Su-wen, head of Chinese delegation 


WESTERN CHAUVINISM 


The ‘‘steam"’ that was 
being siphoned off was 
third world women’s op- 
position to having a narrow 


cont. on p. 5 


Rape-physical domination, 
not sexual passion 


by Sylvia Lindstrom 


Rape was something I 
didn’t use to think about 
much. Only when I was 
feeling terribly paranoid 
would I ever lock the door 
at night. And then I usually 
told myself that I was being 
silly. And checking under 
furniture, especially my 
bed, when I came home late 
at night, well that was pure 
craziness. But now I don’t 
feel so crazy. Talking with 
friends and the publicity of 
rape as an assault on 
women just because of that 
one reason— your sex— 
has helped a lot of us 
realize that we aren’t crazy. 
It’s the society around us 
that produces violence. 
And that particular violence 
—rape, which has had so 
many myths surrounding 
it— is beginning to be 
exposed. 

More and more women 
are becoming outraged at 
the assaults directed to- 
ward them and generally 
accepted by society. Talk- 
ing to my son’s grand- 
mother on the phone the 
other day she was telling 
me how women are going to 
have to do something about 
it, start protecting them- 
selves and fighting back, 
how maybe these men will 
think twice about doing 
anything again. And even 
some men are questioning 
those myths, A friend of 
mine recently got a ride, 
while waiting for a bus 
about midnight, from a 
concerned young man who 
was worried for her safety. 
When she mentioned that 
women in San Francisco 
were arming themselves in 
self-defence he told her 
that he thought it was about 
time. 

Meanwhile laws on rape, 
that make conviction of a 


rapist practically impos- 
sible, still exist. The judge, 
by law, still has to instruct 
the jury when there is no 
corroborative evidence (i.e. 
a witness to the rape) that it 
is unsafe to convict an 
accused rapist, which in 
effect puts the woman- 
victim on trial. And the 
rape victim can still be 
extensively questioned 
about her moral and sexual 
history even when it has 
nothing to do with the 
accused. The rationales 
that have supported this 
kind of treatment boil down 
to, well the woman prob- 
ably was asking for it and 
anyway a conviction of rape 
is a life sentence and that’s 
a pretty harsh sentence. 
cont’d on p. 13 ' 


Snafu U. 


The Canadian Associa- 
tion of University Teachers 
(CAUT) once again has 
decided to impose a boycott 
on Simon Fraser Univers- 
ity. This means faculty 
across Canada are urged 
not to teach there. 

The CAUT first imposed 
a boycott on SFU in 1970 
because of the administra- 
tion’s political purge of 
eight faculty in the PSA 
Department. The faculty, 
along with students and 
secretarial staff, had 
agreed to govern them- 
selves by democratic pro- 
cedures and to serve the 
needs of working people 
and minorities outside the 
university. This greatly 
upset the business domin- 
ated administration and 
many of the faculty. Hence 
the purge. 

Several independent ar- 
bitration boards and pro- 
fessional societies unani- 

‘cont. on p. 5 
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Canadian unions affirm independence 


by Lillian Martin and Bob 
Rosen 


The increasing commit- 
ment to building an inde- 
pendent Canadian trade 
union movement was the 
theme of the national 
convention of the Confed- 
eration of Canadian Unions 
(CCU), held in the Van- 
couver Hotel July 5 and 6. 

The CCU is made up of 
independent Canadian un- 
ions across the country - the 
PPWC in the B.C. Pulp and 

„paper industry; CAIMAW 
in industrial plants and 
mines in B.C. and the 
‘prairies; the Canadian Tex- 
tile and Chemical Union 
(CTCU) which has taken on 
the tough job of organizing 
many small, unorganized 
plants with immigrant and 
women workers in 
Toronto area and was 
engaged in the hard-fought 
Artistic strike last year; the 
Canadian Association of 
Smelter and Allied Workers 
(casaw), which represents 
the workers at the giant 
Alcan smelter in Kitimat; 
the United Oil Workers of 
Canada, made up of refin- 
ery workers in the Montreal 
area;, the Bricklayers and 
Masons Independent Union 
of Canada, made up largely 
of immigrant Italian work- 
ers who have successfully 
challenged the total hege- 
mony of American craft 
unions in the Toronto 
ction industry; 


ions, like the Canadian 
Union of Transportation 
Employees (CUTE), which 
currently holds the certifi- 
cation for engineers on the 
B.C, Railway but is aiming 
to become an industry-wide 
national rail union. 

At present there are 
approximately 25,000 
workers affiliated to the 
CCU through their unions. 

The main goal of the 
CCU is to build a nation- 
wide independent trade 
union movement and to 
challenge the domination of 
the trade union movement 
in this country by the 
U.S.-based ‘‘international’’ 
unions and their federation 
in Canada— the Canadian 
Labour Congress(CLC). 

According to Kent Row- 
ley, Secretary-Treasurer of 
the CCU, the CLC is “still 
led by the nose by the 
American unions, despite a 
substantial Canadian union 
membership. The word 
‘independence’ is still con- 
sidered to be subversive in 
the CLC. They speak softly 
of ‘autonomy’, which 
means, in their lexicon, 
‘permission to play in the 
park provided you report 
back to mommy.’ Rowley. 
cited several instances 
where so-called ‘‘autono- 
my” moves by internat- 
ional unions left the power 
in the hands of U.S. union 
bureaucrats. He also slam- 
med the CLC for refusing to 


the > 


do anything about corrupt 
practices in the building 
trades unions in Toronto 
and Quebec, as well as the 
continuing flow of Canad- 
ian dues dollars to the 
coffers of union head- 
quarters in the U.S. In 
1972, U.S. unions in Can- 
ada made a net profit on 
their Canadian member- 
ship of over $26 million. 
The CLC wasn’t Row- 
ley’s only target. He went 
after finance minister John 
Turner for his attempts to 
make working people pay 
for inflation caused by big 
business and went on to 
state “‘...Mr. Trudeau's 
and Mr. Turner’s beloved 
system of the exploitatio: 
of man by man. is breaking 


cannot solve the problems 
of humanity.” 

Rowley also attacked the 
immigration policies of the 
federal government, citing 
the government’s hypocrisy 
in refusing entry to im- 
migrants from fascist Chile 
while letting in ‘‘every 
ruffian, cut-throat, embez- 
zler and dope-pusher’’ 
fleeing from liberated Viet- 
nam. The convention went 
on to pass resolutions 
condemning the govern- 
ment’s Green Paper on 
immigration as ‘‘dividing 
the working people of 
Canada”’ and calling for the 
resignation of Manpower 
and Immigration Minister 
Robert Andras. 

The central idea of 
Rowley’s opening, speech 
was Canadian independen- 
ce, not only in the trade 
union sphere, but in re- 
source development, for- 
eign policy and all other 
areas of national life. 

But the resolution which 
was most hotly debated had 
to do with the naturs and 
structure of the CCU itself. 


WHO WILL DO THE 
ORGANIZING? 


The first resolution on 
the floor Saturday morning 
called for the creation of a 
full-time Secretary-Treasu- 
rer for the CCU. (At 
present the organization 
doesn’t have any full-time 
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lian Textile and Chemical 
ay for work of equal value. 


elected officers, only an 
Executive Secretary ap- 
pointed by the National 
Executive Board to carry 
out co-ordinating activi- 
ties). The resolution was 
strongly opposed by several 
locals of the PPWC. Sharon 
Lambert of PPWC Local 5 
led the opposition in 
claiming that it would cost 
too much money to pay for 
a full-time elected CCU 
officer. Underlying the 
debate, however, were 
different views over what 
the role of the Confedera- 
tion should be. Lambert 
and several other PPWC 
delegates maintained that 
the CCU should be an ‘‘in- 
formation and ¢o-ordinat- 
i 22 

ng bod rather than an 
organizing force. CA 
delegate. Cathy Walker 
slammed this position, 
claiming that several op- 
portunities for organizing 
workers into Canadian un- 
ions had been missed due 
to lack of funds and 
personpower, and that 
CAIMAW was taking too 
much of the organizing load 
that belonged to the Can- 
adian union movement as a 
whole. The resolution pas- 
sed overwhelmingly, with 
several PPWC delegates 
isolated as the sole opposi- 
tion. 

A related motion on 
raising the CCU per capita 
tax from 12 to 20 cents per 
month was also passed by a 
large majority despite the 
opposition of some PPWC 
delegates, who called for 
more ‘‘yoluntary’’ organi- 
zing work. The convention 
also agreed to having 
regional offices in the East 
and West as soon as it 
becomes practicable. 

Resolutions were also 
passed on a whole host of 
trade union and political 
issues. The convention 
recorded opposition to any 
legislation limiting the 
right to strike, called on 
governments to ensure that 
obstacles in the way of 
workers’ rights to change 
unions be removed, and 
called for legislative im- 
provements on pensions, 
workmen’s ‘compensation, 
and unemployment insur- 
ance. Resolution 30 called 


on the government to 
sentence corporation of- 
ficers found guilty of 
ignoring health hazards to 
workers to pay double the 
cost of reparation and 15 
years mandatory prison 
sentences when deaths are 
caused by ignoring health 
hazards on the job. 

There was some discus- 
sions and impassioned 
speeches by Madeline 
Parent and Laurel Ritchie 
of the Chemical and Textile 
union on a move to press 
the federal and provincial 
governments into passing 
and effectively implement- 
ing equal pay for work of 
equal value, a need felt 
most acutely by women 


as president, Jess Succa- 
more of CAIMAW was re- 
elected Vice president, 
Kent Rowley remains Sec- 
retary-Treasurer (now full 
time) and Bill Butcher of 
the Oilworkers retained his 
seat as Eastern Vice pres- 
ident. John Hartloff of 
CASAW is the newly- 
elected Western V.P. 


THE CCU AND THE NDP 


One interesting factor in 
the convention was the 
changing attitude of the 
CCU unions to the NDP 
government in this prov- 
ince. A resolution was 
passed on Saturday pledg- 
ing the CCU to continue its 
efforts to place its repre- 
‘sentatives on government 
labour boards. Pete Cam- 
eron of CAIMAW was 
congratulated by the dele- 
gates on his recent ap- 
pointment to the B.C. 
Labour Relations Board. On 
Sunday, a special resolu- 
tion was introduced by 
CAIMAW delegate David 
Ages stating that a number 
of the recent amendments 
to the B.C. labour code and 
commending the govern- 
ment for resisting pressure 
to drop them. 

It is clear that the NDP is 
prepared to make certain 
concessions to the emerg- 
ing Canadian unions. It 
appears that the total 


control over NDP Jabour > 


The resolution policy which” B. 


passed almost unanimous- 
ly. 

Other resolutions con- 
demned the Quebec gov- 
ernment’s recent anti-lab- 
our legislation and de- 
manded the immediate 
release of Louis Laberge, 
Quebec Federation of La- 
bour chief jailed recently on 
a charge of ‘‘mischief” 
arising out of his speaking 
to a trade union group 
about a job action. The 
abrogation of the right to a 
jury trial in the Morgen- 
thaler case was assailed by 
the delegates, along with-a 
demand for Dr. Morgen- 
thaler’s immediate release 
from prison. A motion on 
solidarity with the postal 
workers in their right to 
bargain over technological 
change passed unanimous- 
ly, as did a resolution sub- 
mitted by the Pacific 
Northwest Labour Council 
on the control of northern 
development by northern 
residents and the settle- 
ment of all Indian land 
claims before any develop- 
ment is undertaken. Other 
resolutions called on gov- 
ernment to put housing 
within reach of workers’ 
incomes and to develop a 
national energy policy to 
make Canada self-sufficient 
in energy. 

The Sunday morning e- 
lections saw little change in 
the makeup of the National 
Executive Board. John 
Meiorin of the Bricklayers 
and Masons was retained 


Federation of Labour has 
been fighting for is not in 
sight at the moment. 
Although, as one delegate 
put it, Cameron's appoint- 
ment to the LRB could be a 
double-edged sword. Un- 
doubtedly part of the NDP 
intention in appointing 
Cameron is to co-opt him 
and the unions he repre- 
sents out of any militant 
anti-capitalist positions. If 
the labour board comes 
down with decisions a- 
gainst Canadian unions, it 
can now claim that the 
independents are fairly 
represented. 

What is not so clear with 
these recent developments 
is the attitude of the 
leadership of Canadian 
unions to social democracy 
as a resolution to workers 
problems. It makes sense 
for the CCU to favour 
government policy which 
serves its short-term inter- 
est. But the fundamental 
problems of workers - 
unemployment, inflation, 
and the basic exploitation 
of labour inherent in the 
capitalist system - cannot 
possibly be solved by the 
NDP.or any social demo- 
cratic government. The 
avowed aim of social 
democracy is to reform the 
most blatant aspects of 
capitalist exploitation while 
leaving the basic structure 
of the capitalist system 
intact. The current labour 
code amendments are con- 
sistent with these aims, 


Angolan truce may avoid civil war 


by Brian Loomes 


Fighting between the 
liberation forces in the 
former Portuguese colony 
of Angola has threatened to 
produce civil war instead of 
the independence sched- 
uled for November of this 
year. There have been 
thousands of casualties in 


a 
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golans study in an outdoor classroo 


the last few months, many 
resulting from attacks by 
the National Front for the 
Independence of Angola 
(FNLA) on the members of 
the Popular Movement for 
the Liberation of Angola 
(MPLA). 

However, these two 
groups and the third 
movement, the National 


m in an MPLA-liberated area. 


Union for the Total Indep- 
endence of Angola (UNITA) 
have just concluded a 
meeting in the Kenyan 
capital of Nairobi where 
they agreed to end the 
fighting, organize an inte- 
grated army and prepare 
for general elections in 
October. These elections 
will produce a government 


—Greetings fro 


At the celebration of the 
victories in Vietnam organ- 
ized by the Voice in April, 
money was collected for the 
reconstruction of the liber- 
ated areas. 

We have received the 
following letter of thanks in 
response to the donation 
and a description of the 
celebration. 

We are pleased to have 


received your gift of 
$2,250 Canadian. 

Thanks to your contribu- 
tion, we have been able to 
provide the first supplies of 
medicine, food, etc. to the 
residents of recently lib- 
erated areas of South 
Vietnam. n 

In the name of the 
permanent mission of the 
Provisional Revolutionary 


Government, we sincerely 
thank you for having 
responded so quickly to the 
appeal launched by the 
P.R.G. and for demonstrat- 
ing in such an eloquent 
manner your solidarity with 
the population of South 
Vietnam. 

Please 
friends, 
greetings. 


accept, dear 
our warmest 


able to take over from the 
Portuguese in November. 

Although the agreement 
does not remove the under- 
lying disagreements among 
the three forces, it is crucial 
to avoiding the kind of 
chaos which followed the 
independence of the Bel- 
gian Congo 15 years ago, 
a ‘chaos which imperialist 
powers did and can exploit. 

MPLA has been the most 
progressive and popular of 
the three movements. 
While MPLA proposes state 
participation in the econ- 
omy and the development 
of socialism, FNLA is pro- 
capitalist. 

It represents Angolan 
businessmen and has close 
connections to the neigh- 
bouring Zaire regime 
which, in turn, has been 
closely tied to U.S. inter- 
ests in Africa. Through 
Zaire, FNLA has received 
men and weapons and 
conducted several attacks 
on MPLA and its support- 
ers. 

MPLA has the support of 
the urban black shantytown 
dwellers. It is solidly rooted 
in the working-class dis- 


Mexico Conf. 


cont. from p. 3 
feminism forced on them. 
More often than not, 


S 200! 
as necessarilyh good for 
all women. For instance, 
Betty Friedan introduced a 
motion demanding univer- 
sal abortion legislation. For 
third world women, enfore- 
ed abortion has been part of 
a program of genocide 
against them. The Puerto 
Rican delegation told the 
conference that 340,000 
women there “have been 
sterilized, in accordance 
with the horrible methods 
of the capitalists powers to 
reduce the populations of 
oppressed peoples.” At 
one point, a group of black 
and Mexican-American 
feminists challenged the 
legitimacy of the U.S. 
delegation: ‘‘Where are 
your Chicanas?”’ The 36 
members included just four 
minority members. 

Sylvia Gelber from Can- 
ada towed the line along- 
side her American sisters: 
“Stick to women,” she 
said, ‘‘it is time to set aside 
these other considerations 
and talk about women.” 
She was voted down, while 
delegates instead accepted 
the declaration of Mexico, a 
manifesto of political and 
sovereign economic rights. 
The declaration, in affirm- 
ing that the status of 
women cannot be improved 
without changing the bal- 
ance of world wealth, calls 
for the eradication of the 
world systgems of imper- 
ialism, colonaialism, fasc- 
ism, and zionism. 
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tricts and is spreading to 
the black lower middleclass 
and Euro-Africans numer- 
ous in the administration. 
Most importantly,it has 
been instrumental in dev- 
eloping, “Poder Popular” 
(People’s Power) through 
organs of local admin- 
istration and commerce. 
People’s Commissions in 
the poor and working-class 
districts organize food dis- 


tribution, education and 
health care. 
At root of the U.S./ 


Zaire/ FNLA connection is 
the oil of the Cabinda 
enclave (part of Angola) 
and the massive Gulf Oil 
concern there. Zaire is 
encouraging a separatist 
group in this small strip of 
7,270 sq. km. and 80,000 
inhabitants in the hope of 
sharing economic access to 

n “independent” Cabinda 
with Gulf Oil. 

MPLA leader Agostinho 
Neto has accused UNITA 
head Jonas Savimbi of 
siding with FNLA in the 
latter’s attacks and exploit- 
ation of lingering tribal 
sentiment. Savimbi started 
out as a collaborator of 
FNLA chief Holden Roberto 
but split to form his own 
group. He currently pres- 
ents himself as ready to 
play mediator. 

If the truce and c 
operation can be m: 


p cal power, Angola 
may yet follow the path-of 
genuine independence be- 
ing charted by , Mozam- 
bique and Guinea-Bissau. 


SFU boycott 


cont. from p. 3 
mously ruled there was no 
just cause for firing faculty 
who had a right to their 
jobs. 

Pending the outcome of a 
9 month long series of 
negotiations between the 
CAUT and the SFU admin- 
istration, the boycott was 
suspended as an act of 
‘good faith’ by the CAUT. 
But because the university 
failed to come up with a 
“*satisfactory”’ solution, the 
boycott was reimposed 
automatically on July 1. 

An irony of the boycott 
coming back into full force 
on Canada Day is that 
Pauline Jewett, SFU’s new 
president, has made a big 
splash with promises to 
“‘Canadianize’’ the place. 
But it’s been all promises 
and no change as heads of 
departments continue to 
reject a policy of hiring 
Canadians. 

Despite the press hoopla, 
Pauline Jewett, like her 
American male predeces- 
sor, Ken Strand, is Pres- 
ident of an outcast admin- 
istration in the Canadian 
university scene. 

MB 
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AUCE convention at SF 


Members discuss lea 


by Drena MacCormack 


The Association of Uni- 
versity and College Em- 
ployees, with nearly 2,000 
members in 4 locals on B.C. 
campuses, is entering a 
crucial transition period. 
With strong successes in 
leading the struggle of 
women office workers -- in 
the only two years since the 
union was formed locals at 
U.B.C., Notre Dame. ‘U. 
and S.F.U. have won 
excellent contracts -- AUCE 
has proven that rank and 
file, controlled, democratic 
unions which address the 
specific needs of their 
membership are the vehicle 
which will bring’ working 
women together. 

But, in many ways the 
struggle has only begun. 
Each AUCE local is finding 
out that winning a strong 
contract does not guarantee 
anything unless it is en- 
forced, unless the day by 
day struggle to educate and 
unite people on the job goes 
ahead. And each local now 
has a breathing period in 
which to look outward from 
their own immediate strug- 
gle at the workplace to their 
provincial organization. 
The small locals especially 
are asking themselves 
where this union is going, 
how can the provincial 
organization be _ strength- 
oa 
can the resources (financial 
and otherwise) from the 
membership at UBC and 
SFU be best used to bolster 
the strength of the whole 
union. 

As the 2nd Annual 
Convention drew near, it 
became clear that the union 
was not going to answer 
those questions during the 
June 21-22 convention. The 
Prov. Exec. proposed to 
conduct an educational 
conference, and to post- 
pone major policy and 
resolutions debate until the 
Fall, when another conven- 
tion could be held. Work- 
shops were held on the 
topics of negotiations, 
strikes and job actions, 
grievances, and job evalu- 
ation so that the lessons 
learned by each local in 
winning its first contract, or 
living its first year under a 
contract, could be shared 
amongst the others. The 
urgent necessity’ of this 
exchange is a symptom of 
some of the underlying 
weaknesses in the provin- 
cial organization. If con- 
stant communication and 
resource sharing were tak- 
ing place, the union could 
have avoided much dupli- 
cation of effort in the last 
year and debate and 
discussion on the future of 
AUCE might have begun 
earlier. 

The Prov. Exec. report to 
the convention was sketchy 
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- the executive members 
had met together for one 
year without clear policies 
or directives to carry out. 
With each local being 
wound up in its own affairs, 
the way was left open for 
the Prov. President, Sandra 
Lundy, to bring charges of 
censure from Local 1 for 
some of her actions. Since 
Lundy and the Secy.-Trea- 
surer Jackie Ainsworth 
were the only people 
putting any energy into the 
prov. organization it was 
difficult for them to do 
anything and claim it was in 
behalf of the membership. 
In some ways, the prov- 
incial executive played it 
safe and did nothing, 
thereby having nothing to 
be responsible for. But 
Lundy managed to do a 
number of things, some of 
which were supported by 
the rest of the executive or 
by the membership in her 
own local 1, from whom she 


became increasingly iso- 
lated. 
Two effects of this 


situation were regrettable. 
College workers at Nanimo, 
who had: affiliated as Local 
S of AUCE and who were 
originally attracted to the 
union because of its strong 
emphasis on local control, 
left after a few months. 
Although they originally 


were _ opposed. to... bei 
E arna TE CLC. ani 


were fiercely independent, 
upon leaving they explain- 
ed that they felt a need for 
service from the provincial 
organization because of 
their size, which wasn’t 
forthcoming at this time, 
and that they were afraid of 
being isolated in their own 
community (Nanaimo is a 
strong union town) if AUCE 
continued to look inward. 
Another situation arose 
when AUCE was approach- 
ed by campus workers in 
Saskatchewan, presently 
locked into a directly 
chartered local of the CLC 
to speak to their group 
about independent union- 
ism. Although the Sas- 
katchewan workers clearly 
wanted support and advice, 
and were not asking to be 
raided (AUCE is only 
chartered provincially any- 
how) Lundy took the 
position that it was raiding, 
and that since the union 
had no policy on raiding we 
couldn’t send anyone. Not 
coming to the aid of sister 
workers was bad enough, 
but the error was com- 
pounded by Lundy’s flurry 
of letters and telegrams 
with CLC heavies in Toron- 
to, essentially ‘‘finking’’ on 
the Saskatchewan people. 
Clearly these situation 
would have have arisen had 
the union had more of a 
sense of direction and 
purpose, had the provincial 
executive had clear policies 
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from the member locals and 
the convention to carry out, 
and had executive mem- 
bers been elected on the 
basis of their positions, 
thereby representing the 
broad goals and views of 
the membership. This is 
the situation that AUCE 
seeks to rectify in discus- 
sions within the locals and 
in the Fall convention. 


The issues before AUCE 
are: what is our role in 
organizing the unorganized 
and women workers of B.C. 
and how can we help others 
to do what we have done? 


only a communication and 
co-ordination body for the 
locals or can it be a strong, 
uniting force, giving lead- 
ership and service? How 
could we accomplish this 
while retaining the local 
autonomy and resisting the 
inroads of bureaucracy - 
two major principles upon 
which the union is found- 
ed? 

As to the first, the 
convention struck a com- 
mittee to bring forward a 
proposal to the Fall con- 
vention for a Conference on 
Women in the Work Force, 
which AUCE would host 
and which would invite 
women from all industries 
to thrash out strategies for 
working women. 

On the role of the 
Provincial organization and 
its Executive, it is clear that 


two positions will be 
debated at the Fall conven- 
tion. Some people want to 
scrap the executive alto- 
gether and have a provin- 
cial council, madé up of two 
reps from each local, as a 
coordinating body for the 
locals. Others feel that the 
lessons of the past year 
make it clear that the 


present executive structure 


AUCE meeting at UBC 
is good; but that more 
thought must go into the 
mandate its members have 
and into the election of 
leadership on the basis of 
clear policies. Most dele- 


were, 

decided on either structure, 
but everyone felt that a 
full-time organizer was 
going to be needed regard- 
less, and the Convention 
directed the current execu- 
tive to elect a temporary 
person to edit the newslet- 
ter and co-ordinate efforts 
over the next few months. 

One debate took place at 
the convention which does 
not have too much im- 
mediate relevance for 
AUCE. Representatives 
from the CLC and the CCU 
spoke on behalf of their 
organizations and the res- 
ponse from delegates was 
interesting. Most agreed 
that the CLC was totally 
bankrupt and no serious 
consideration should be 
given to joining. Sending 
dues money to the U.S. to 
pay $50,000 salaries to 
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porkchoppers; dissolving 
the AUCE and directly 
affiliating with the more 
centralized, less democratic 
CLC union would be to 
abandon the principles 
upon which AUCE was 
founded, and the reasons 
why it has been successful 
in organizing campus 
workers where other unions 
failed. Delegates received 


the CCU representative, 
Jess Succamore, well. CCU 
affiliates have been very 
supportive and helpful of 
the new union since its 
founding, and its relation- 


But the question of 
affiliating with the CCU will 
not come up at the Fall 
convention. There are too 
many issues to be decided 
about where AUCE is 
going, what priorities it will 
set for itself, and these 
issues and problems must 
be solved by AUCE itself. 
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British Columbia's fifty- 
thousand woodworkers and 
the handful of monopolies 
who control the forest 
are on a collision 
course m 

While the union are 
asking for barely enough to 
cover inflation, the em- 
ployers are hell bent on 
imposing a wage cut. 
Government intervention in 
the collective bargaining 
process is already much 
more direct than usual. 
Despite the willingness of 
some of the top union 
leaders to concede a great 
deal to avoid what promises 
to be a tough battle, the 
first industry-wide strike 
involving both pulp and 
lumber appears inevitable. 

In the face of continued 
rises in unemployment and 
galloping inflation, repres- 
entatives of B.C.’s employ- 
ing class have launched a 
propaganda campaign to 
convince the people of B.C. 
that it is workers like 
themselves who are the 
cause of the problem, not 
the anarchy of capitalist 
production. Spokesmen for 
the wood monopolies have 
announced that they plan to 
‘take a stand’ with the 
woods unions to ‘reverse 
the trend’ of settlements in 
excess of twenty per cent. 

Don Lanskail, chief rep- 
resentative of the forest 
giants in negotiations has 
attacked municipal leaders 
and workers in general *‘for 
failure to understand the 
difference between the 
forest industry competing 
in the world markets, and 
the local and . service 
industries which can pass 
on their additional labour 
costs to the local consum- 


er.” States Lanskail: “They 
should recognize this dep- 
ends on B.C.’s export 
economy, and act accord- 
in; in respect to wage 


All of the various argu- 
ments made by the emp- 
loyers come down to a 
single theme: unlesswoods- 
workers are willing to 
accept a wage cut (either 
through a wage hike which 
is less than inflation or by 
extending the working 
week to six or seven day 
operation at regular scale) 
they will ‘price themselves 
out of a job”. 

This argument is based 
on the widely-held myth, 
that wages determine 
prices. In fact, wages only 
have an indirect impact on 
prices insofar as they are 
one of several factors which 
influence the supply and 
demand for a given com- 
modity. What they directly 
affect is the amount which 
the capitalist can cream off 
as profit from the value 
created by labour. 

If B.C. workers wages 
increase, so the industry 
argument goes, the comp- 
anies will be unable to 
‘compete’ on the inter- 
national market with comp- 
anies in Eastern Canada, 
the U.S. and semi-colonial 
countries like Brazil who 
have cheaper labour. But 
the relative wage level in 
B.C. was the same in 1973 
when the lumber section of 
the industry broke all profit 
and sales records, It is not 
the pattern of wages which 
changed between early and 
late 1974. The IWA settle- 
ment for that year was 
moderate to say the least. 
Nor can the boom in pulp 


be explained by lower 
wages in the pulp sector. 
Peter Bentley, president 
of Canadian Forest Prod- 
ucts and chairman of the 


ing to produce more for less 
wages - by increasing their 
productivity. If companies 
are to pay higher wages 
“then the companies must 
have a bigger pie to 
share”. 

The simple fact is that 
the pie is bigger. They just 
can't sell it. 

The problem is not one of 
underproduction due to low 
worker productivity but 
overproduction during a 
period of economic reces- 
sion. 

Companies measure pro- 
ductivity by calculating the 
amount of goods or services 
a worker produces per 
hour. There are two ways to 
increase productivity: to 
get more out of the same 
people or the same work 
out of less people. Tech- 
nological advances, labour 
saving machines, speedup, 
and unemployment— all 
‘increase productivity’. 

During ‘slumps’ in the 
economy when companies 
cannot sell their goods, 
production is cut back and 
workers are laid-off— pro- 
ductivity obviously drops. 
Machines stand idle. Man- 
agers are kept on while 
productive workers are 
off-the-job. 

As the ‘boom’ begins 
companies initially boost 
their productivity with. 
overtime before hiring new 
workers. If the boom 
continues more workers are 
hired and the capacity of 


machinery upgraded. Pro- 
ductivity tapers off. 

The cost of military 
expenditures in the at- 
tempts of the major capit- 


and other parts of the world 
is one of the major causes 
in the worldwide crisis of 
capitalism. The resulting 
inflation throughout the 
capitalist world is now 
being blamed on workers’ 
attempts to keep up with 
rapid increases in the cost 
of living. 

So far, corporations gen- 
erally have managed to 
boost their prices even 
more rapidly than labour 
costs have risen. In the 
process, the cost increases 
begin to outstrip price 
boosts, which in any event 
grow more difficult for 
companies whose sales may 
be flagging. 

The ‘‘woodworkers are 
pricing themselves out of 
a job”’ line coming from the 
companies is complement- 
ed by an equally misleading 
and dangerous theory com- 
ing out of the mouths of 
some union leaders. That is 
the theory that the hard line 
of the FIR can be explained 
by the fact that the wood 
monopolies ‘‘are out to get 
the NDP”, to politically 
embarass them so that the 
Socreds will get back in the 
next election. 

The second, and more 
important reason why the 
“out to get the NDP” 
theory is dangerous is that 
it provides a rationale for 
accepting without resist- 
ance NDP government in- 
tervention to break a strike. 
The argument would run 
like this: woodworkers are 


just sacrificing their ‘selfish 
short term interest’ for the 
long term overall interest of 
B.C. workers by helping 
keep the NDP from losing 
the next „election which 


unions acted ‘irrespons- 
ibly’. Already the unity of 
the three unions has been 
strained by rumours of 
separate ‘deals’ being 
made with Labour Minister 
King. The battle lines have 
been drawn whether gov- 
ernment, union and in- 
dustry leaders want to 
recognize them or not. 

This theory is dangerous 
for two reasons. First, it 
flies in the face of facts. It is 
not increased taxes, im- 
posed by the NDP, but 
drops in sales that have 
threatened profit margins. 
If anything the NDP has 
bailed some corportations 
out by buying into Cancel 
and Ocean Falls. The 
Financial Post commented 
recently on the ‘‘warm 
relationship” that Premier 
Barrett has developed with 
MacMillan-Bloedel presi- 
dent Dennis Timmis and 
other top industrialists, 
contrasting it with the 
hostile stance of the mining 
entrepreneurs. Thus far the 
NDP has produced more 
“stable labour relations"’ in 
the woods than prevailed 
under the Socreds, Ped- 
dling the belief that forest 
companies merely want to 
get rid of the NDP and their 
policies is to conceal the 
reality that these giant 
monopolies are trying to 
make B.C. workers pay for 
the economic crisis that the 
Canadian and U.S. capital- 
ist economies are currently 
going through. 
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In British Columbia 
working people can’t afford 
to buy a house. Yet our 
timber resources make up 
half of the national total 
and 45% of Canada’s wood 
exports. Under any other 
economic system this would 
be unbelievable. As one 
woodworker put it, **You 
can’t afford to buy a piece of 
2 x 4 so they close your 
plant down.” 


INEVITABLE BUSTS 


Since the 1920's the 
economic base of the 
province has relied on the 
extraction and rudimentary 
processing of forest and 
mineral resources. Devel- 
opment has been export- 
oriented and fitful - the ups 
and downs of world re- 
source markets producing 
the boom and bust pattern 
that characterizes the B.C. 
economy. 

When copper prices fell 
last spring the wave of 
mine closures, production 
cutbacks and consequent 
high unemployment that 
followed marked a turning 
point. By the fall the woods 
industry was also on the 
skids. 

For this sector, the 
dependency on the U.S. 
economy is even greater: 
65% of B.C. forest products 
exports go across the 
border. Because the indus- 
try is oriented toward 
lumber production in res- 
ponse to past U.S. demand, 
the steadily climbing prices 
for pulp and newsprint 
from 1972 on, have not 
offset the ‘inevitable’ bust. 


THE COSTS OF DEPEN- 
DENCY z 


With 80 per cent of 
softwoods, including 95 per 
cent of all interior lumber 
products, being exported to 


~- the U.S. market, B.C. wood 


workers jobs are directly 
dependent on the con- 
struction industry in the 
U.S. Most B.C. lumber 
shipped south is used in the 
construction of residential 
housing. 


Housing Starts in the U.S. 
1.3 million units 


1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 


2.1 million units 
1.34 million units 


During January 1975, 
only 661,000 permits for 
housing starts were issued 
in the U.S., the lowest rate 
recorded since records 
were established in 1946. 
On top of this, contractors 
are sitting on-a backlog of 
400,000 single family 
homes and 250,000 condo- 
miniums which are yet to 
be sold. Canadian housing 
starts fell to 222,123 during 
1974, a 1790 drop from 


: -Forest mono 


268,000 starts in 1973. 
Why are housing. starts 
so drastically down? Well 
after the skyrocketing profit 
taking years of 72, 73 and 
part of 74 and the subse- 
quent runaway inflation 
(12.8% in 1974) U.S. 
capitalists in Washington 
decided that the economy 
should be slowed down to 
try to put the brakes on 
inflation that potentially 
could threaten the capitalist 
system itself. 
` One way of slowing down 
the economy is to make it 
difficult for corporations 
and workers to obtain 
money in order to purchase 
good and services such as 
houses. The U.S. govern- 
ment did this by selling 
bonds (U.S. Treasury bills) 
at a higher interest rate - 
between 9 and 10%. This 
made it more attractive for 
investors to give their 
money to the U.S. govern- 


ment rather than financial | 


institutions which would 
subsequently put it back 
onto the loan market. 


Since approximately 60% 
of all home mortgages in 
the U.S. are made by loan 
associations and mutual 
savings banks which are 
not allowed by law to pay 
more than 6% on savings 
accounts, the availability of 
money for building houses 


-simply dried up. Savings — 


and loan associations alone 
lost almost $3 billion in 
savings accounts between 
June and September of 
1974. 

During periods of tight 
money this type of finan- 
cial institution cannot com- 
pete with commercial banks 
which can pass on higher 
borrowing costs to large 
corporations and individu- 
als who have to pay higher 
interest rates. 

The further deepening of 
capitalist economic crisis 
around the world has led to 
even greater stagnation of 
the home building industry 
in the U.S. As more 
workers become unem- 
ployed, fewer and fewer 
people will be able to 
afford a new home. 

Because of its central 
place in the B.C. economy, 
production cutbacks and 
closures in the wood 
industry have far-reaching 
effects. It is more labour 
intensive than the other 
resource-extractive indus- 
tries, employing 84,000 in 
1973, with indirect em- 
ployment estimated at 
138,200. Thousands of its 
workers are without jobs 
and thousands more are 
under the constant threat 
of losing theirs. 

For each dollar earned in 
the province, 50 cents is 
generated by the wood 
industry. A large chunk of 
the B.C. government in- 
come tax revenues, corpor- 
ate and personal, depends 
on the industry. And, with 


rising unemployment the 
overall purchasing power 
drops significantly, 
spreading the bust into the 
service sector as well. 


GROWING MONOPOLIZ- 
ATION- 


In the past six months 
corporate powers in Canada 
have constructed a massive 
campaign in the media to 
convince the public that 
workers are pricing them- 
selves out of the labour 
market internationally. 
Lowering profits they 
claim, makes it impossible 
to pay greater wage de- 
mands and to compete in 
the world market. 

To expose the fallacies of 
this campaign which is now 
concentrated in the B.C. 
forest industry, it is nece- 
ssary to understand who 
owns and controls the 
multinational monopolies 
that operate out of North 
America. 

Almost all major indust- 
ries, auto, rubber, timber, 
mining, food, have a few 
giants that control 50 to 
90% of the market for their 
products. 

Champion International, 
Georgia-Pacific, Inter- 
national Paper and Weyer- 
haeuser have for several 
years been the Big 4 of the 
multi-nationals with global 


annual sales, substapsiall y 
in excess of $2 billion. In 
addition to the Big 4, there 
are seven corporations 
which have annual sales 
greater than $1 billion, 
Boise Cascade, Crown Zel- 
lerbach, Evans Products, 
Kimberly-Clark, MacMill- 
an Bloedel, St. Regis Paper 
and Scott Paper. Not all of 
these are involved in the 
current struggle. Only 
MacMillan Bloedel has its 
headquarters in Canada. 

The fact that in industry 
after industry monopoly 
giants are in firm control of 
the markets means that 
competition - the ‘“‘free 
enterprise’’ system - has 
been virtually destroyed. 
Yet these same monopolies 
profess to be the protectors 
of ‘‘free enterprise”. 

The areas which get hurt 
the least during economic 
crises are the large mono- 
polies. 

Even though the capital- 
ist world is in a deep 
economic crisis with in- 
creasing unemployment 
and decreasing take home 
pay for workers, the Big 4 
and other corporate giants 
achieved record sales lev- 
els. (Table A) 


B.C.’S MULTINATIONALS 


The B.C. forest industry 
is controlled by a small 
number of large multi- 
national corporations. In 
the 20 year period between 
1952 and 1972, while 
lumber production more 


than tripled, the number of ` 


sawmills operating in B.C. 


polies grov 


$2,20 
Georgia-Pacific 2,22t 


International 


.C. Forest Products 253 


dropped from over 1800 
350. 

By 1965 B.C.’s fo 
largest companies - Ma 
Millan Bloedel Ltd. ;Cro 
Zellerbach Canada Lte 
B.C. Forest Products Lt 
and Rayonier Canada Lt 
(ITT) - accounted for 30 


of the province's produc 
ion -tTHE'S Ares Compa 


> jes, operating 26 of the 61 
sawmills in the provim 


Net Profits + 
We 


Big 4 


Champion 


International $100,86: 

Georgia-Pacific 164,351 

International 

Paper 262,60 
‘eyerhaeuser 267,19 


Other Corporate Giants 
Crown Zellerbach 124,79 
vans Products [44,41 


Millan Bloedel 72,29% 


.C. Cellulose 


„C. Forest Products 21,00: 


accounted for over 40% c 
lumber production. 

In the pulp and pape 
sector, by 1970, 17 of 2 
operating pulp mills wer 
controlled by the eigh 
largest companies. Th 
other six mills were a 
controlled by other multi 
national corporations, giv 
ing these giants tota 
control of the industry 
Although the NDP govern 


956,000 $2,532,269,000 


100,000 + 2,432,350,000 +9% 
300,000 3,042,200,000 +31% 
31,000 2,529,013,000 


169,000 


191,000 


301,000 
103,000 


000 153,500,000 


000 152,600,000 
000 167,815,000 


000 67,911,000 192,702, 
000) N.A. N.A. 
000 64,024,000 136,323, 
000 67,215,000 — 136,650,000} 


000 32,955,000 
000 25,992,000 


1,766,190,000 
1,132,892,000 
1,396,300,000 
1,109,517,000 


191,501,000 


279,000,000 


[TABLE A] 
ment has since gained a 
controlling interest in the 
Canadian Cellulose Com- 


pany, one of the “Big 
Eight", Cancel continues to 
operate in the same way as 
other large multi-nationals. 


As well as dominating 
duction in the 

multinationals have control 
over sales and distribution. 
Two companies dominate 


$188,695, 
317,850, 


415,200, 
444,012, 


[TABLE B] 


lumber marketing, the 
H.R. Macmillan Export, 
which handles sales for 
MacMillan Bloedel, and 
B.C. Forest Products, be- 
sides many smaller com- 
panies. Canadian Forest 
Products, Crown Zeller- 
bach, Rayonier, and Weld- 
wood plus a large number 
of small companies are 
represented by Seaboard 
Lumber Sales Co. Ltd. 


which handles nearly 50% 
of B.C. lumber exports. 

In addition to this inter- 
corporate cooperation in 
distribution, these same 
companies have establish- 
ed direct links with one 
another through the joint 
ownership of B.C. firms. 
Some examples are Babine 
Forest Products Ltd., joint- 
ly owned by Eurocan, 
Weldwood, and Canadian 
Cellulose and the joint 
ownership of Elk River 
timber by Crown Z. and the 
Scott Paper Co. 


EATING THEIR CAKE 


Ever wonder why poli- 
ticians such as Robert 
Bonner leave government 
circles and go -straight to 
the top of multinational 
monopolies? Well, why not, 
when for years they have 
been working hand in glove 
with these same monopo- 
lies to increase corporate 
power through gigantic 
leaps in growth. 

Profits are only one form 
of indicator of the magni- 
tude and power of a 
corporation. In addition to 
profits, corporations have 
available for further invest- 
ments huge amounts of 
money which are called 
“depreciation allowances’’, 
“deferred income taxes’, 

eet These Me aolsee are 
no more than an elaborate 
“corporate welfare allow- 
ance" system. For each 
dollar a corporation is 
allowed to put aside into 
the category of “‘deprecia- 
tion allowances”, etc. the 
corporation avoids paying 
approximately 42 cents in 
Canadian taxes. 

Over the years (with the 
collaboration of federal and 
provincial governments) 
corporations have been 
able to set aside increasing 
amount. Since they do not 
pay taxes on these allow- 
ances, they actually save 
money while making it 
appear that their ‘‘costs”” 
are rising at the expense of 
profits. 

Even after taxes have 
been calculated, not all are 
paid. One growing item is 
corporate financial reports 
providing for deferred tax- 
es with no penalties for 
non-payment. They are 
gross hand-outs to mono- 
poly giants that are con- 
trolling greater portions of 
the market and growing 
wealthier as they go. The 
larger they are the greater 
the benefits. 

All the "corporate wel- 
fare allowances” are added 
to the net profits (after 
taxes) to produce a fund 
called ‘‘cash flow”. Cash 
-flows can be a greater 
indicator of power than 
profits alone. Cash flow is 
the money used to buy 
other companies, built new 
plants, purchase new e- 
quipment. Cash flows are 
the principal basis for the 


rapid growth of the giant 
corporations - especially 
the multinationals and the 
conglomerates. 

The cash flow table 
(Table B) illustrates that for 
2 of the major monopolies, 
corporate welfare allow- 
ances were greater than 
their profits, and 4 others a 
little less. 

The corporate welfare 
system makes corporations 
less and less dependent on 


B.C. Forest Products 


6.1 
11.4 
24.9 


21.1 17.0 


Belgian pulpmill backers, 
their Mexican connection 
and so on, are a few 
examples. On the lookout 
for areas of capital invest- 
ment that have ntinimum 
regulatory controls, the 
countries whose economies 
are undeveloped are the 
most attractive. 

The capital generated by 
B.C. workers has allowed 
MacMillan Bloedel to grow 
at a tremendous rate. With 


THE PROFIT PICTURE 


Crown Zellerbach 


Profit 
Before 


Tax 


Rate 
After of 
Tax Profit 


millions of dollars 


15.9 6.5 4.4 


19.8 8.8 6.4 


25.1 11.9 8.6 


57.3 28.1 20.8 


37.3 20.2 13.0 


have increased profits con- 
siderably since 1970 (See 
Table C). 

Industry spokesmen, 
who claimed in 1971 that 
the showing the year before 
was so poor that compar- 
isons would be ‘unfair’, 
should note that in 1974 -- 
‘the worst year in a long, 
long time’ in their opinion 
-- the BCFP profit dropped 
to ‘only’ 384% of the 1971 
level and Crown Zellerbach 


MacMillaw Bloedel 


Profit 
Before 
Tax 


36.4 
36.5 
66.4 
144.5 


NOTE: Rate of Profit means Profit after Tax as a 
percentage of Shareholders investment. 


getting money for expan- 
sion etc. from stockholders, 
banks or other financial 


total assets valued at $856 
millions and sales at $704 
millions in 1971, the com- 


sources. More than 70 per- pany ranked first in. 


cent of money accumulated 
by corporations is internally 
generated. Since 70 percent 
applies to all corporations 
large and small, it is likely 
the real giants obtain a far 
larger proportion internal- 
ly. 

The resulting financial 
autonomy allows monopo- 
lies to develop any policies 
they want without fear of 
controls from any sector of 
society. 


GROWING FATTER 


The province’s own home 
-grown multinational, 
MacMillan Bloedel, has in 
the last decade expanded 
its operations around the 
world. By 1973, 40% of 
their reported earnings 
came from outside B.C. 
Though the company con- 
tinues to add to its holdings 
here with the purchase of 
relatively small woods pro- 
ducts industries now and 
then (see chart), more 
capital is spent on opera- 
tions elsewhere. 

The February announce- 
ment of a $500 million 
venture in Brazil with 
Toronto-based Brascan Ltd. 
matches a typical pattern. 
MacMillan Bloedel prefers 
to expand through a system 
of corporate interlocks. 
Their international bulk 
shipping company Ocean- 
span Carriers Bermuda, 
their Malaysian and Indo- 
nesian logging, pulp and 
sawmills owned jointly with 
Jardine-Matheson of Hong 
Kong, their French and 


for paper producing indus- 
tries -- their assets $346 
millions and sales $188 
millions higher than the 
second place Domtar Ltd. 


SAPPING THE WORKERS 

The forest industry mon- 
opolies, even if we rely on 
their accounting systems, 


[TABLE C] 
to ‘only’ 188%. 


Last year BCFP workers 


company and Crown Zel- 
lerbach workers $3 an hour 
for theirs. They didn’t do so 
well for themselves how- 
ever. The inflation rate by 
January 1975 wiped out 
three and one-hali years 
gain in wages with six 
months left in pulp and 
paper workers’ contracts. 


B.C. forest tenure policy 
A HISTORY OF RESOURCE 
RIP-OFFS AND 
INDUSTRY-GOVERNMENT 
COLLUSION | 


The B.C. forest tenure system has 


petition, 
growth and profit of the companies. 
Even though the Forest Act of 1919 supposedly y 
up a forest Tand tenure system that had as ite MAA 


firms over the years, — 


FOREST NEG. 
cont'd 
from cover 


An IIC would take the 
struggle completely out of 
the hands of the workers. 
There were differences in 
the liasion committee as 
some saw the inquiry as 
“saving face” and the easy 
road to an adequate settle- 
ment that they could sell to 
their members. Others saw 
it as a sell out and feel the 
only arena for struggle is on 
the picket line and around 
the bargaining table. At the 
July 8 liasion committee 
meeting, however, it was 
decided that all 3 unions 
were not prepared to accept 
an inquiry and would deal 
with it if it was imposed. 

Unity within the liasion 
committee appeared shaky, 
due to past rivalries be- 
tween the unions and 
differences on strategy. 
Jack Munro of the IWA 
earlier ruled out an im- 
mediate strike, suggesting 
that there were differences 
in the CPU and PPWC on 
whether to ‘hit the 
brieks’’. Reg Ginn of the 
PPWC said ‘we're doing 
our best to act in unison 
with the other two unions, 
but the guys are getting 

retty cheesed off.” Un- 
scheduled walkouts at sev- 
eral PPWC pulp mills have 
already begun. 

The situation is complex. 
Forest Industrial Relations 
(FIR) has cancelled the 
contract with the IWA after 
the Labour Relations Board 
gave an arbitration award 
to fallers for increased 
travel time. In order to save 
one and a half hours pay 
per day to each faller and to 
further intimidate workers 
the companies terminated 
the contract. 

The CPU has ‘‘frozen’’ 
its small strike fund and 
have 40,000 members neg- 
otiating across Canada this 
summer with everybody 
sitting tight to see the 
outcome of the coast 
negotiations. 

Companies allege that 
PPWC members at some 
mills have already started 
slowdowns and have 
threatened to take action 
unless the job actions stop. 
The unions are faced with 
recent settlements in the 
U.S. and northern Mani- 
toba which are in line with 
last year's settlements 
here, 

The first settlement in 
the industry that has any 
meat is the United Paper- 
workers International Un- 
ion 2-year agreement sign- 
ed in late March with 
American Can of Canada 
Ltd. in Marathon, Ontario. 
It provided an immediate 
70 cents per hour across the 
board increase, bringing 
the base rate up to $5.82 
per hour and up to $6.77 in 
Sept. 76 with a cost of living 
clause providing for an 
additional 60 cents per hour 
by 1976. 


Allied Paper 
eae Salmon River 
39) Logging Co. 
90.7 Alstro Distributors 
[Calgary] Ltd. 
Elton Logging 99.2 
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‘ses Laidlow R. 
Lumber Co. Ltd. 
Canadian Pacific = 83.3 
Investments Ltd. Kepe 
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Canadian Pacific Limited maintains a controlling interest in over a hundred other companies through its subsidiary 
Canadian Pacific Investments Ltd. The above chart illustrates just a small portion of its empire. = 
The % holding of MacMillan Bloedel is shown after the company’s mame. == 
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‘increasing com] and sustained yield resource 
_ management’, the power of monopolies consolidated 
during the 36 years the act was law. By 1944 2% of 
cutting license holders controlled 51.7% of the total 
areas included in various tenures. As for effective 
resource management, the industry during this same 
year called for an inquiry to ensure ‘more intensive 


utilization of the forest and less waste in... milling 
operations through closer integration of manufacturing 
processes’. ` y 


This call for as new forest policy based on 
‘conservation principles” was in fact a call for 
centralized control and larger firm size. The industry 
which opposed sustained yield management before was 
now losing their competitive edge in the world market. 
Timber resources further afield raised transportation 
and service costs which cut into profits. Without some 
kind of forest management a continual supply of 
accessible timber appeared unlikely. 

The new amendments to the act were accepted by an 
approving industry. C.D. Orchard the Deputy Minister 
of Land and Forest and Commissioner of the Inquiry, 
noted the similarities between the final draft and the 
briefs of two large corporations -- MacMillan and 
Bloedel, Stewart, and Welch: ‘People ... working 
along the same lines, and running into the same 
problems are likely to.find the same solutions’. 

Two types of land tenure were established. For the 
large corporations “Tree Farm Licenses’ (TFL) would be 
granted where the licensee was to manage an area 
using sustained yield principles’ under general 
supervision of the Forest Service. In turn they had the 
exclusive right to harvest crown timber in the area 
without competition. In addition Crown grant lands 
and old temporary tenures held, were to be added to 
the new Tree Farm Licenses, under essentially the 
same conditions of their original issue. For independent 
loggers, ‘Public Sustained Yield Units’ (PSYU), where 
a regulated annual harvest managed by the Forest 
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promotes monopolies Previous pase 


r 
ice, would be available through Timber Sales. 
Numerous restrictions have been placed on the 
PSYU since their implementation. Methods of — 
auctioning timber, including a quota system and a — 
non-refundable bidding fee stipulation that favour 
established have been introduced. Ray 
Williston, Social Credit’s Minister of Lands and — 

_ Forests, claimed they: had to stop the ‘preying on the 
~ present quota holders by free enterprise bidders’. The 

ision for Pulpwood Harvesting Agreements in the 

YU that guarantee sufficient wood for a specified 
pulpmill has further encouraged companies to enter all _ 
sectors of the industry. 

At present most of the forest land in the province is 
included in 34 TFLs over 10 million acres and 94 
PSYU'’s over 80 million acres. The Crown grant lands 
which cover 6.3 million acres and carry little or no 
royalty, produced 15% of all the total timber harvest in 
the province. MacMillan Bloedel and Cancel, of course, 

- have huge TFL holdings that contain large crown grant 

arcels. 

es The PSYUs are not held by the independents alone. 
One-half of the approved allowable cut in the PSYU of 
Kamloops, Nelson, Prince Ruy and Cariboo Forest 
Districts are under license to four large companies or. 
less, and in the Vancouver and Prince George Forest 
Districts to five and six respectively. Harvests in some 
PSYU have been allocated to one company alone. 

Besides tenure policies which have been made in the 
monopolies’ best interests, historically provincial 
governments ‘forget’ to collect royalties when things 
get tough. ‘The health of the industry reflects the 
health of the province’ is the usual explanation. 

Last fall, the NDP government, true to form, reduced 
its timber royalties ‘to encourage companies to keep 
operating’. They decided to end this special royalty 
relief on July Ist: because lumber prices, according to 
their calculations, *have shown a marked improvement 
since mid March’. 


cal shifts in Southern Europe 


Communist Parties advance: 
advances for workers? 


by David Mole 


The military revolt of 
April 1974 that toppled the 
fascist regime in Portugal 
gave a Communist Party a 
share in the government of 
a Western European coun- 
try for the first time in three 
decades. 


This is the first part of a 
two part article. Next issue, 
the situation in Portugal 
and the consequences of 
C.P. strategy in Southern 
Europe is analysed. 


MAREE ET Ts LEE 


The ‘‘Revolutionary 
Council’’ established by the 
Armed Forces Movement 
(AFM) has consolidated the 
Portgugase Communist 
Party’s (PCP) influence 
over events. Recent meet- 
ings of the ‘Council’ con- 
firm the intention to bypass 
the oth ar 
PANNID A 
alliance that in practice is 
likely to mean an *AFM- 
PCP” alliance. 

In Mid-June’s regional 
elections in Italy the Italian 
Communist Party (PCI) 
made -its single biggest 
advance in any election 
since the Second World 
War. They emerge the 
strongest single party in 
seven of fiteen regions and 
are in first place in many of 
the big cities including 
Bologna, Genoa, Turin, 
Milan, Florence, Naples, 
Venice and Rome itself. 
WHAT LIES BEHIND THE 
CP‘S ADVANCE 

The sharp shift in politi- 
cal direction in Portugal 
and Italy is closely related 
to events on a wider world 
scale. The deep and pro- 
longed economic slump hit 
Italy at a period of 
economic weakness. The 
post-war “‘economic mira- 
cle” led by the growth of 
Fiat lost steam in the mid- 
sixties. It left Italy with an 
unbalanced economy over- 
dependent on the auto 
industry and giving way to 
slow growth and worsening 
social conditions. 

The inability of the ruling 
Christian Democrats either 
to revitalize Italian capital- 
ism or to meet the social 
demands of its supporters 
is now more apparent than 
ever. 

The general economic 
crisis is most immediately 
the result of the Vietnam 
War and the economic 
problems its produced for 


the U.S. Portugese capital- 
ism is swept up in this crisis 
and also the similar prob- 
lems induced by its own 
hopeless struggle to hold 
onto its African colonies. 
Vietnam was of strategic, 
but not much economic 
importance to the U.S.; the 
Portugese African colonies 
were of real economic value 
to a section of Portugese 
business. 

These 
sures - 


external pres- 
the success of 


up wages, breaking up local 
markets with better trans- 
port, rationalizing distribu- 
tion or measures to improve 
social services at the cost of 


higher taxes. 


In contrast, Agnelli, 
Chairman of the Board of 
Fiat, has called for better 
social services. This might 
reduce the militancy of 
workers hard pressed by 
the poor housing, impos- 
sible urban transport and 
distribution systems that 


cratic and efficient state. In 
the struggle of these two 
factions of capital the 
working class is one poten- 
tial ally of ‘advanced’ 
capital. 

Although the long-run 
impasse of Italian society 
has created this potential 
rift, the most recent eco- 
nomic crisis has hit Fiat and 
Pirelli more than most and 
has weakened the forces 
calling for ‘reform’. The 
crisis appears to have 


Factory occupation in Milan, Italy, 1972 


national liberation move- 
ments in African and S. 
Vietnam, and the related 
slump, are undermining a 
very stable regime in Italy 
and dissolved the longest 
lived fascist regime in 
history in Portugal. 
TENSION IN ITALIAN 
CAPITALISM 

For all the coming and 
going of Italian ministries 
the Christian Democrats 
have firmly hung on to their 
share of the popular vote 
for three decades. The 
party is based on the 
support of both ‘advanced’ 
and ‘backward’ sections of 
Italian capitalism: the cap- 
italism of Fiat, Olivetti, 
Pirelli and the large state 
run steel and oil com- 
panies, as well as the 
smaller less dynamic firms 
not oriented to world 
markets and depending on 
cheap labour, state priv- 
ledges and subsidy. 

The mass support for 
Christian Democracy is in 
an unusually large class of 
small farmers, shopkeepers 
and artisans. The end of its 
‘economic miracle’ and the 
worsening condition of Ital- 
ian capitalism threatened 
this alliance. The ‘back- 
ward’ sector depends on 
maintainings its- current 
privileges and is fearful of 
policies that would promote 
economic growth, driving 


are partly the result of 
inefficiency and graft in the 
distribution of building 
licenses, supermarket per- 
mits and any state move 
that threatens an establish- 
ed interest. 

Fiat and other giant firms 
have less to lose and more 
to gain from higher wages, 
more worker spending 
power and a-more techno- 


drawn the factions back 
together, if only temporar- 
ily. The losses of the small 
‘fascist party (MSI) in the 


„recent election suggests a 


new solidarity on the right. 
THE TRAP OF ELECT- 
ORAL POLITICS 

It is against this back- 
ground that the changing 
face of the PCI must be 
interpreted. Enrico Berlin- 


guer, Secretary-General of 
the Party, calls for an 
‘historic compromise’ be- 
tween the Christian Demo- 
crats and the PCI. This is 
only the most recent 
expression of the ‘popular 
front’ strategy of the mid- 
thirties. 

The PCI goes to great 
lengths to woo the vast 
‘middle strata’ of Italian 
society: supporting protec- 
tion and subsidies for ailing 
sectors and calling for an 
*‘anti-monopoly” alliance. 

This policy of compro- 
mise with the most con- 
servative elements in Ital- 
ian society exists alongside 
an attempt to present an 
image of efficiency and 
purposiveness. The PCI's 
main hope for power lies in 
the disaffection of some of 
the Christian Democrat's 
support among workers and 
the urban middle class 
disgusted with its patent 
inability to reform Italian 
society. 

The paradoxes of this 
position are the inevitable 
product of the search for 
electoral popularity. Any 
working class militancy that 
cannot be chanelled into 
support for the Party's 
limited objectives is feared 
and resisted. 

Although the PCI has 
condemned the Portugese 
party for its ‘undemocratic’ 
stance and remains ‘‘per- 
plexed and anxious” about 
the situation there, the PCP 
has much in common with 
it. It is clear, however, that 
the purely reformist elect- 
oral focus of the Italian 
party has not been adopted. 
This is the consequence of a 
rather different situation. 


Portugese CP posters going up in preparation for April 25 elections. 
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Palestinian Revolution Part II: 


Making their voice heard 


by Brian Loomes 

The theft of the Palestin- 
ian homeland in order to 
create an exclusively Jew- 
ish state of Israel met only 
weak opposition in 1947-48. 
The Palestinian resistance 
had been shattered by the 
British/Zionist alliance 
during the 1936-39 Arab 
rebellion. 

Both the strategic inter- 
ests of U.S. imperialism, 
which backed Israel's crea- 
tion, and Zionist expansion 
would be threatened by any 
support for Arab national 
claims. The Palestinian 
people, having been thrown 
out of their land, were 
therefore deemed not to 
exist. Only ‘‘refugees’’ 
existed, a matter for U.N. 
relief agencies. 

But despite U.S, and 
Israeli plans, Palestinians 
yearned for their home- 
land, their towns, and their 
work. In the early ‘50's, 
three Palestinian students 
at Stuttgart University be- 
gan’ recruiting others to 
create Al-Fatah. Outside 


the severely repressive. 


conditions in Jordan, whose 
monarchy was developing 
its American ties, they 
began planning their strat- 
egy for the liberation of 
Palestine. One of them was 
Yasser Arafat. They took 
inspiration from the Alger- 
ian war of liberation against 
the French and ~ began 
establishing underground 
groups in the Middle East. 

The various Arab gov- 
ernments, mostly feudal 
and linked to imperialism, 
were hostile to an indep- 
endent Palestinian political 
or military expression. 
Members of Fatah and the 
other groups such as the 
nuclei of the future Popular 
Front for the Liberation of 
Palestine were subjected to 
harassment, arrest and 
torture at the hands of the 
Jordanian police, 

On Jan 1, 1965, Fatah 
launched the first com- 
mando operations against 
Israel. In the first year, 
over 80 attacks were carried 
out. However, it was 
following the Israeli attack 
of June 1967 and the 
creation of several hundred 
thousand new refugees, 
many for the second time, 


that the Palestinian people’ 


began to unite behind the 
resistance movement. 

Despite the initial emer- 
gence of ten guerilla groups 
representing differences in 
ideological orientation and 
tactics, the Palestine Lib- 
eration Organization was 
established as an umbrella 
group. It began to co- 
ordinate policy planning 
and maneuvers and also to 
speak out for the Palestin- 
ian people at the inter- 
national level. 


In 1969, the United 


Nations General Assembly 
affirmed that the problem 
of refugees arose from the 
denial of their inalienable 
rights to. self-determina- 
tion. In the 28th session of 
December 1973, the U.N. 
condemned Israel for de- 
priving the Palestinians 
from exercising these 
tights. The right to return 
to Palestine is indispens- 
able to the exercise of this 
right of self-determination, 
said the U.N. resolution. 
The U.N. has also recog- 
nized the right of people 
under colonial and alien 
domination to struggle and 
restore their right of 
self-determination by any 
means at their disposal. 

It was in order to achieve 
self-determination that the 
P.L.O. program demanded 
the end of Zionist rule and 


the creation of a secular, 
democratic Palestine ac- 
comodating Jews, Moslems 
and Christians as equals. 

Instead, Israeli military 
operations, arrest and tor- 
ture of Palestinian civilians 
combined with political 
threats and diplomatic 
maneuvers by the U.S. 
attempted to hold back the 
growing Palestinian cons- 
ciousness. The Arab states 
most closely linked to the 
U.S. also participated in 
this attack. King Hussein of 
Jordan-,who has little 
popular support in a country 
over one-half Palestinian 
launched an all-out military 
attack on the P.L.O. in 
September, 1970. System- 
atic and sustained bomb- 
ardments of refugee camps 
were carried out. Leaders 
of the resistance were 
hunted down. Both Nixon 
and Israel made ready to 
intervene if the Palestin- 
ians took control. 

At the same time, the 
U.S. was maneuvering for a 
political settlement in 
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which Israel would with- 
draw to its pre-1967 bor- 
ders but the Palestinians’ 
rights. would be ignored. 
However, this settlement 
was prevented both by 
Israeli desires to hold onto 
its territories and by the 
growing support for the 
Palestinians among the 
Arab masses. Arab gov- 
ernments could not ignore 
this sentiment or they 
would end up with no 
popular support, like Huss- 
ein. 

Israel had carried out the 
1967 attack primarily be- 
cause of its own internal 
economic conditions. Pal- 
estine had always been part 
of a larger economic unit 
including Syria, Lebanon 
and Jordan. Following the 
1947-48 severing, the Is- 
raeli government had been 


obliged to subsidize bus- 
iness and labour and spend 
massively on public works 
to maintain employment 
and a high standard of 
living for the Jewish 
population. $4.5 billion in 
foreign aid was received 
between '48 and '67. The 
annual foreign currency 
deficit amounted to $500 
million. As loans came due 
and foreign aid had to be 
diverted to pay them back, 
internal recession and un- 
employment gained mom- 
entum. Immigration fell 
and emigration rose. By 
1966 they were nearly equal 
while unemployment hit 
18%. 

In seizing the West 
Bank from Jordan, Israel 
gained some of the best 
agricultural land in the 
Middle East. Up to- 1967, 
the area produced 50% of 
Jordan’s food and con- 
tained 48% of its industry. 
Jerusalem would be a 
major tourist attraction. 
The oil wells of the Sinai 
made Israel nearly self- 


sufficient. 


Current questions in the 
Palestinian Movement 
Within the basic unity of 
the Palestinian movement, 
two main tendencies 
emerged and continue to 
the present. Al Fatah, led 
by Arafat, was the largest 
group. It concentrated on 
operations inside Israel and 
Israeli-held territory and 
aimed for a secular Pales- 
tine. The Popular Front for 
the Liberation of Palestine, 
founded by George Ha- 
bash, agreed with this 
principle but also called for 
revolutionary change in 
Palestinian society and for 
the overthrow of all reac- 
tionary regimes in the Arab 
world. The PFLP also 
carried out guerilla actions 
outside Palestine. Most of 


the smaller groups adhered 
to the Fatah position and 
this became the majority 
view in the P.L.O. 

The P.L.O. has achieved 
considerable success in 
making the aspirations of 
the Palestinian people 
heard. The Arab Summit of 
October, 1974 declared its 
support for the P.L.O. as 
the only representative of 
the Palestinian people. 
Hussein was forced to yield 
on his claim to the West 
Bank. Both Kuwait and 
Saudi Arabia have con- 
tributed large sums of 
money to the P.L.O. The 
latter is involved not just in 
military struggle with. the 
Israelis, but also uses its 
resources for medical pro- 
grammes, newspapers, in- 
formation centers and other 
activities among its people. 
It has been recognized by 
103 countries. 

In Jordan, the resistance 
has been reborn since 
Hussein’s attack. In Aug- 
ust, 1973, the National 


_ Palestinian Front was or- 


ganized as a wing of the 
P.L.O. It is a popular 
organization with repres- 
entatives from all political 
parties and nearly all 
Fedayeen organizations. It 
has recognized the limit- 
ation of conducting guerilla 
activity only and has turned 
to wide-scale political work 
among the Palestinian 
people. During the October 
war it organized a strike by 
Palestinians working for 
Israeli firms and a boycott 
of municipal elections by 
Jerusalem Arabs. During 
Arafat’s U.N. appearance 
last November 13-23, the 
NPF led a popular uprising 
in the occupied West Bank 
consisting of strikes, par- 
ades, demonstrations and 
raids. The NPF has a policy 
of avoiding injury to Jewish 
civilians. The Israelis have 
responded with massive 
arrests, administrative im- 
prisonment (no trials), de- 
portations and censorship. 

Despite(or because of) 
P.L.O. advances, difficult- 
ies still remain in the form 
of superpower meddling, 
Zionist intransigence and 
the sometimes ambiguous 
role of several Arab states. 

Both the U.S. and Soviet 
Union are contending for 
control of the Middle East, 
although the U.S. has long 
hadthe dominant position. 
Both of them are proposing 
recognition of Israel in its 
pre-1967 boundaries. Sev- 
eral Arab heads of state; 
Sadat of Egypt, King 
Khalid of Saudi Arabia and 
the Shah of Iran have fallen 
into line. Sadat was most 
recent. During his summit 
with President Ford in early 
June, he was promised 
economic aid including an 
international consortium 
involving Iran to finance 
Egypt's long-term econom- 
ic development. Presum- 
ably, this will follow the 
capitalist pattern of devel- 
opment in Iran. 

Kissinger, meanwhile, 
has been hinting at a 
renewal of his shuttle 
diplomacy whereby he 
would negotiate Israeli 
withdrawal from occupied 
territories(of 1967). Israel 
made a gesture towards 
Egypt by pulling back from 
the Suez Canal but the 
“borders”’ it adopted ona 
map recently made public 
include the annexation of 
the Gaza Strip and Golan 
Heights. This led Egypt 
and Syria to condemn the 
“‘map”’. 

Israel claimed the Jordan 
River as a security border 
but said the sovereignty of 
the West Bank could be left 
open for future negotiation. 
Last December, Israeli 
Defence Minister Peres 
proposed a status of ‘‘in- 
ternal autonomy” for the 
West Bank, or a kind of 
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limited self-government. 
All Palestinians rejected 
this, but there is strong 
sentiment for the estab- 
lishment of an independent 
Palestinian state in the 
West Bank. The P.L.O. 
recently announced their 
determination to establish a 
Palestinian national auth- 
ority in any areas liberated 
from Israeli occupation. 

The P.L.O. announce- 
ment was followed by 
stepped-up repression by 
both Israel and King 
Hussein of Jordan. Hun- 
dreds of PNF supporters 
were arrested for political 
activity. and Israel now 
holds close to 18,000 
political prisoners in the 
West Bank. These prison- 
ers include left and pro- 
gressive Israeli Jews who 
support the right of the 
Palestinian people to return 
to their land. 

Israel’s intransigence is 
apparently even irritating 
the U.S. which, having 
been forced to accept the 
Palestinian reality by the 
combined strength of the 
P.L.O. and the Arab states, 
would like to see a 
settlement conducive to its 
own interests in the Middle 
East. This requires an 
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The women’s movement 
and the rape relief centers 
which have sprung up out 
ol AVE VELU to"expo 

these myths. Women at the 
Rape Relief Center in 
Vancouver explained, “Yes 
according to law a con- 
victed rapist can get a life 
sentence but this is mis- 
leading. Most such trials 
end in acquittals. Also we 
have seen men be convicted 
but get suspended sen- 
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P.L.O. leader 
acceptance of Israel’s-pres- 
ence because it is Israel, 
with its heavy economic. 
dependence on U.S. aid, 
which is the most reliable of 
U.S. servants. But, it also 
requires a defusing of the 
Palestinian national move- 
ment. The U.S. is therfore 
edging towards acceptance 
of some form of Palestinian 
national expression, 
although it would prefer not 
to deal with the P.L.O., but 
with “independents”. 

The P.L.O. is still faced 
with the difficult task of 
regaining their land from 
Zionist occupation and 
maintaining the support of 
the Arab states at this stage 
without falling victim to 
what Habash calls an 
“imperialist solution”. By 


tences or possibly 6 months 
in jail. And the accusation 
that somehow the woman 
asked for it, was not a nice 
woman cause nice women 
don't get ri it 
Om ble sexua 

passion that overcomes 
men. Rapes are premedit- 
ated. And they happen any 
where and anytime of the 
day to women of all ages. 
Rapes are committed not 
out of sexual passion but a 
need to dominate, to have 
power and control.” 

In Juneon the weekend of 
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WILLY DUNN & 
DAVID CAMPBELL 
IN CONCERT 


The Native Study 
Group is sponsoring a 
concert with militant 
singer/composers Willy 
Dunn and David Camp- 
bell on Friday, July 18 at 
8 p.m. Also present will 
be leaders-of the native 
movement in Canada 
who will give short talks 
on events in their area. 
Proceeds from the con- 
cert will be used to 
prepare an audio-visual 
tour for members of the 
study group who recently 
returned from a trip to 
the People’s Republic of 
China. 


Place: Elks Hall, 
#1, 1313 Granville St. 


Yasser A 

this he means that a 
permanent imperialist and 
Zionist presence would be 
established. 

However, the first task 
for the P.L.O. is clearly to 
- establish a state for the 

Palestinian people and they 

have declared their inten- 

tion to do so on any 
liberated territory. They 
already have the nucleus of 

a state with their camp 

administration, schools, 

medical centers and so on. 

But, the programme, polit- 

ical line, goals and com- 

position of any provisional 
government remain to be 

worked out. The P.L.O. 

must reconcile not only its 
own divergent membership 
but also the demands of its 
supporters. 


the 20th the first national 
conference of rape relief 
centers was held in Ottawa. 
Delegates from 22 cen- 
ters attended (there are 
b 30 ic] centers in 


interested persons. On 
Saturday the 21st, Otto 
Lang, Minister of Justice, 
spoke to the conference 
about amendments to- the 
Criminal Code that he is 
going to present to Parlia- 
ment before it recesses for 
the summer. One of the 
amendments would be to 
‘remove from the law on 
rape the instructions the 
judge gives the jury when 
there is no corroborative 
evidence that it is unsafe to 
convict an accused rapist. 
“The present law says in 
effect the word of the rape 
victim has less value than 
the word of the accused.” 
Lang commented. 

He also told delegates 
that other amendments 
such as limiting the defence 
counsel’s inquiry into the 
victim's past sexual exper- 
iences, excluding the public 


ing and parts of the trial, 


Chilean Cultural Evening 
July 12 8 p.m. 
Unitarian Church 
49th & Oak St. 


On the occasion of the 
birthday of Chilean poet, 
Pablo Neruda— 
SOLIDARITY THEATRE 
from Seattle will perform 
Folk-singing, Poetry- 
reading, Chilean food 
and wine. 
Children are welcome. 
$3 


sponsored by Vancouver 
Chilean Association. 


from the preliminary hear-: 


In the long run, the kind 
of political programme the 
P.L.O. does adopt will be 
crucial in determining 
whether the national rev- 
olution will move beyond 
the ‘‘mini-state’’ 


to a 
secular Palestine in which 
both Jews and Arabs 


participate. This will re- 
quire a class-unity and 
therefore, much political 
preparation. 

But a socialist and 
class-conscious unity could 
both free Israeli Jews from 
their Zionist trap and the 
Arabs from the backward 
heads of state. It would 
Provide the basis for 


decisively defeating imper- 
ialism throughout the area. 


forbidding disclosure of the 
victim’s identity and prov- 
iding for a change in the 
area that the trial is 
conducted if the victim lives 
in a small communi id 


5 luded. He Said thai 
he hopes that these pro- 
posed changes will be law 
by the end of the year. Otto 
Lang has promised before. 
He promised to put similar 
proposals before Parlia- 
ment. As one woman at the 
Rape Relief Center said in 
Vancouver, “We expect 
“that the amendments will 
be brought up in the fall 
session but essentially what 
he has done is to propose to 


propose these changes.” 
The women attending the 
conference were not overly 
pleased with his proposed 
amendments. ‘‘The only 
one that really excited us 
was the removal of the 
judge’s instructions to the 
jury in the case of no 
corroborative evidence. But 
for the most part these 
changes would only be 
minimal,’’ said women 
from the Vancouver Center. 


The Israeli government is 
now dominated by “‘terri- 
torialists `, those who wish 
to keep all occupied land. 
Compelled by their own 
internal forces and at the 
same time sensing a 
changing tide, they will 
look for an opportunity to 
smash the P.L.O. momen- 
tum. The recent provoc- 
ations by the Falangists 
against the Palestinians in 
Lebanon are welcomed by 
Israel. Syria, a P.L.O. 
supporter, fully expects a 
desperate pre-emptive 
strike by Israel either 
through Lebanon or Jordan 
and has been strengthening 
its ties with the latter two 
countries. 


“Rape is a social disease. 
Men are raised to think of 
themselves as aggressive 
and to regard women as 
weak, submissive. Ten- 
sions produced by our 
“Society calise rape as well 
as other crimes, crimes 
such as assault. “These 
crimes are on the increase. 

“We would like to see 
tape treated as a personal 
assault, not simply a sexual 
offense. That way the 
accused could be tried 
according to the degree of 
the crime, whether he beat 
the victim, whether he used 
lethal weapons, etc. Right 
now rape is defined as 
penetration of the vagina 
by the penis against the 
woman’s wishes. If rape 
was included in the laws 
with assault both men and 
women could report and 
prosecute on crimes against 
their person whether sexual 
or not. As long as the law 
defines rape the way it does 
and treats it in this manner 
it is still a matter of shame 
for women. And juries will 
continue to acquit rapists 
because they consider the 
sentence too harsh.” 

Rape Relief Centers 
across Canada are begin- 
ning to draft a bill which 
they will present to Parlia- 
ment in the fall suggesting 
such a change in the laws 
that the laws be changed to 
treat rape as an assault and’ 
not a sexual offense. 


Further information and 
conselling can be obtained 
at the Rape Relief Center in 
Vancouver at #202 - 1027 
W. Broadway. Their Crisis 
Number is 732-1613 and 
their business number is 
732-1716. 
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Phil Jackson saw and 
heard the final moments 
when Mary Steinhauser 
was shot at the B.C.Pen. 
He swore an affidavit, 
printed in the last issue of 
the Western Voice. 

But the Farris Inquiry is 
refusing to call him to 
testify. Prison administra-: 
tion accounts— yes; pris- 
oner accounts— no. That 
appears to be the rule. 

Others have tried to 
discredit Jackson’s affi- 
davit. In reply he has 
written a challenge to those 
who question the validity of 
what he says he saw and’ 
heard. 

We print Jackson’s rep-, 
ly, edited only for r purposes, 
_of length. 


My point is, that the 
people who shot Mary must 
justify their actions--espec- 
ially in view of the evidence 
to which I am an eye- 
witness. Insults, innuendo 
and insinuations as to my 
credibility are not enough; 
and certainly they are far 
from adequate when made 
by one of the very people: 
against whom my affidavit 
is directed. 

The statements made by 
a member of the security 
staff of the penitentiary’ 
were given to reporters 
during a well-planned tour 
ofsthe Classification build- 
ing where the killing took, 
place, and it is significant 
that he did not show the 
visitors the varitage point 
(my cell) from which I 
witnessed the events listed 
in my affidavit. Yet this 
individual would presume 
to refute my ability- to 
witness those events--and 
obviously, some reporters 
would take him at face 
value without confirming 
their facts. 

This security officer told 
the reporters that my view 
of the events on the night of 
the tragedy had been} 
restricted to watching them: 


through ‘‘a small security, 
window’’. j 
1. The ‘‘small security: 
window” is, in fact, a_ 


window that measures at 
least 4 feet by 10 feet. On 
the night in question, the. 
top half of the window was 
wide open, and in a direct 
line with my cell, which is 
on the upper range of the 
tier. 

2. The wall lights around’ 
the perimeter of the prison 
yard were all out, so the 
outside grounds around the 
Classification Bldg. were in 
darkness, as was the 
hallway in front of the room 
where the hostages were 
held. The light from that 
room therefore, illuminated 
everything and everybody 
within, with sharp clarity. 
The effect of this was to 
give me a sort of “‘funnel 


shooting, and in the same 
area--as testified to by Mr. 
Leech and other wittfesses. 
The point is, we find it dif- 
ficult to- accept that Mr. 
Leech could not identify 
Mary’s last plea from 
where he stood, which was 
30 to 40 feet closer to Mary. 
Her scream was loud and 
clear, and easily identifi- 
able. I, for one, will never 
forget it.) 

I invite and I challenge 
any doubters (including the 
mass media) to stand at the 
door of my cell and make 
their own decisions on the 
credibility of my affidavit. 
Further to this, I will 
voluntarily submit myself 
to a lie-detector test and I 


ishment”’. 

In conclusion, .and in 
view of” the: fact that I have 
directed certain critical 
assertions toward some 
members of the penitenti- 
ary system, I should like to 
emphasize that it would b e 
a mistake to tar all pen per- 
sonnel with the same 
brush. To do so would be a 
regrettable error, and to do 
so is not the intent of this 
letter. 

The same urge and 
feeling of obligation that 
has prompted me to speak 
out in the first instance, 
leads me to an expression 
of respect and public 
congratulation for those 
Canadian Penitentiary Ser- 


‘*Mary’s last utterance on this earth, a scream of 
‘Don’t shoot, don’t shoot!’ was heard by many 
others besides myself...Her scream was loud and 
clear, and easily identifiable. I, for one, will never 


l forget it.” j 


vision’’--it was not unlike 
viewing a bright television 
screen in a dark room. 

3. Also, I would emphasize 
again that voices and 
sounds were clear and 
identifiable from my van- 
tage point that night, and 
many other people in the 
cell block heard the same 
things I did. For example, 
Mary’s last utterance on 
this earth, a scream of 
“Don’t shoot, don’t shoot!’ 
was heard by many others 
besides myself. (We note 
that the Assistant Director, 
Mr. Leech, who was stand- 
ing 30 to 40 feet directly in 
front of us, has sworn 
under oath that he did not 
hear Mary scream. Yet, 
Mr. Leech says that he 
heard a member of the 
tactical squad--those who 
shot Mary--say, ‘‘Lay down 
your weapons’’. We did not 
hear the latter statement, 
though we heard other 
statements that were made 
immediately before the 


‘weekly pay-package, 


“will withdraw my affidavit 


if the facts to which I have 
sworn witness cannot be 
proved beyond a reason- 
able doubt. Past exper- 
ience, of course, has taught 
me not to expect any 
similar response from the 
Establishment. 

As I write this, I am 
mindful of the words of 
Karl Marx, when he said: 
“It is not the consciousness 
of men that determines 
the contrary, their social 
being that determines their 
consciousness.”’ 

As an oppressed prison- 
er, I am not surprised that 
the vision of my apathetic 
keeper rarely sees beyond 
the protection and security 
of his keys, his gun, and his 
ex- 
cept in certain instances as 
in the past few days, when 
he emerges to champion a 
cause that calls for more 
legal killing, this time in 
the name of‘capital pun- 


vice people at the Burrard’ 
‘Street Centre who had the 
courage to express the 
truth about the system that 
defeats all of us.And I 
would include my admira- 
tion for the concerned citi- 
zens who have involved 
themselves in organizations 
such as the Break the 
Poverty-Cycle Groups, and 
the Prisoners Union Com- 
mittee. nore are the types 


‘through w 13) 


exposure of the Peas 
condition of the prison 
systems in this country will 
eventually emerge. 

Finally, I would note that 
a number of ex-prisoners 
are becoming involved in 
such movements. They are 
deserving .of congratula- 
tions alsg , for if there is 
one segment of society that 
can be excused for a desire 
to forget about prisons and 
the prison sickness, it is 
those who have been 
immersed in the putres- 


cence of the cesspool and 
yet somehow managed to 
recover. 

Perhaps these latter men 
and women have come to 
the realisation that their 
relocation outside these 
walls didn’t alter their 
individual status as human 
beings all that much. 
Maybe some of them can’t 
forget... 

And there may be a 
valuable lesson for prison- 
ers in that. Prisoners may 
do well to dispense with the 


“Ex-’’ in their self-image 
when they are newly 
released ;: to retain the 


attitude and feel and philo- 
sophy of being a prisoner ; 
to keep their memories of 
the gun towers and brutali- 
ties and stultification and 
degradation and loss of 
human dignity. 

There's an old penitent- 
iary truism that says the 
worst mistake of all is to 
“fall for your own juice’’. 
Perhaps we would do well 
to stop trying to allign our 
social beings with the 
falseness of the concept, 
“‘Ex-prisoner’’, and recog- 
nize that the swinging of 
the front gate has little to 
do with altering our true 
social status. 

The truth is, there are 
more prisoners outside 
than there are inside. 


Phil Jackson, # 1254. 


PRISONERS‘ UNION 
COMMITTEE 
BENEFIT EVENING 

E Y 


Refreshments 


Thur. July 17 7:30 pm. 
Iron Workers Hall 
2415 Columbia St. Van. BC 


PUC NEEDS FUNDING 


‘The people who shot Mary must justify their actions - especially in 
TATEc?T. and who killed Mary ently has curtailed and institution, The 23 year old itially allowed lawyers for- 


LATEST 
SPINS 
ON THE 
FARRIS 
WHEEL 


by Mordecai Briemberg 
The Farris Inquiry into 
last month’s events at the 
BC Pen resembles nothing 
so much as a glorified press 
conference for the prison 
authorities. A press confer- 
ence that starts with 
prepared rambling state- 
ments and that never gets 
to any probing questions. 
The few attempts to ask 
witnesses about the final 
shoot-out, about why, how 


Steinhauser, have quickly 
been ruled out of order. 
Chaired by the highest 
judge in the province, the 
Commission is conducting 


anything but a judicial 
hearing. 
From the very beginning 


anyone who has been called 
to give evidence before the 
Commission has been able 
to listen in on the evidence 
of other witnesses that 
precede him. This proced- 
ure, of course, maximizes 
the chance of people telling 
a coordinated story 
where they have an interest 
in doing so. And it 
minimizes the chance of 
real contradictions coming 
out, which is why witnesses 
aren’t allowed to listen in 
on one another’s testimony 
during a court trial. 

The Commission consist- 
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eliminated the participation 
of people who have a 
different interest and view- 
point than that of the 
penitentiary service. At the 
beginning of the inquiry 
Farris specifically excluded 
the Prisoners’ Union Com- 
mittee (PUC) from exam- 
ining witnesses or making 
presentations. 

PUC issued a press 
statement criticizing this 
ruling. ‘“How can the Farris 


Commission look into the. 


causes of the incident if he 
is not going’ to allow 
cross-examination of the 
penitentiary service off- 
icials by persons who are 
representing the interest of 
prisoners at the Penitent- 
iary?” 

On Friday July 4 another 
Pen inmate took a hostage 
in a successful effort to get 
a transfer to another 


inmate also demanded the 
right to publicize his 
grievances. He claimed he 


had been placed in an, 


enclusure similar to a 
telephone booth laying on 
its side. Guards “ripped 
my hair out, broke my nose 
and bent my teeth.” He 
said one poured lighter 
fluid on his legs and feet 
and set him on fire then 
another guard “‘beat me up 
for setting fire to myself’. 
Thrown in the hole he said 
mace was sprayed in his 
face. He claimed the only 
thing people in the pen- 
itentiary service under- 
stand is violence. ‘‘You 
have to fight violence with 
violence. I haven’t got a 
damn thing to lose’’. But 
this is not what the 
Commission has decided to 
hear. 

The Farris Inquiry in- 


the three inmates (Bruce, 
Lucas and Wilson) who took 
the hostages last month to 
participate in the hearings. 
But their right to question 
prison staff was severly 
restricted. The Commission 
wouldn't let them question 
publicly either guards or 
hostages or any witness 
‘about the specific events 
surrounding the assault of 
the vault and Mary Stein- 
hauser’s death. Now that 
the hearings have moved 
into closed session to_ 
examine this evidence, 
lawyers for the inmates also 
have been excluded from 
participating and cross- 
examining witnesses. 

The flimsiest of reasons 
are offered for considering 
all the crucial evidence 
behind closed doors, To say 
this is necessary to protect 
prison workers hardly 


INSIDE 
OAKALLA 


by Kayla Eglin completed in 1914.” Isola- 
“We don’t want the tion periods (meaning the 
‘hole’ and we don’t wanta *‘hole”, the prison within 
remand system which the prison) extended from 
keeps you waiting upto8or 10 to 15 days, he added. 
9 months to be sentenced... But nothing was said about 
when the judge says he'll the frequent renewals of 
take it into consideration he sentences by the self- 
is really sentencing you to2 appointed Wardens Court, 
years and 9 months, not 2 resulting in years, not days, 
years less the time already being spent in solitary 
spent inside,” — a rare confinement. 
brand of justice which In the “‘hole’’ under the 
penalizes a person during old cow barn, we met Pat 
the period they are sup- Lynes, a 20 year old, 
posedly ‘‘innocent until incarcerated (there-is just 
proven guilty’’ since none no other word for it) in a 
of the routine privileges are 6X8 bare cell reinforced by 
permitted while in remand. heavy plexiglas, complete 
This was the consensus with mattress, bucket for 
of the prisoners inter- human waste, bare bulbs 
viewed during a tour which burn 24 hours a day, 
arranged for approximately and a vent in the ceiling for 
25 media people at Oakalla air no larger than the size of 
Correctional Institute; a a grapefruit. Daytime is 
concession won following distinguished by two sparse 
the July 1st sit-in. meals, and nightime by 
Warden Bjarnasson later two glasses of water. 
remarked that remand of- “What do you think 
ten was preferred by about to keep from going 
inmates because ‘‘it could mad?” we asked him. ‘‘Oh, 
delay and lose incriminat- anything that pops into my 
ing -witnesses’’. Closer head,” he was actually able 
contact with the inmates, to smile back. 
however, revealed how At Westgate, we found a 
they frequently choose to. tiny classroom with 10 
plead guilty simply to Have desks crowded in upon each 
the sentencing over with other, and an outspoken 
and ish ime. 
rather than spend all those 
months waiting, only to 
ħave to serve their full 
sentences later. A police 
record which will follow 
them forever after is the 
price they must pay to 
speed up the process of 
law. And the taxpayers chillingly reminiscent -of 
must pay to maintain at stories about Mary Stein- 
least twice the number of hauser. 
inmates in the same delay. Although the media was 
What is Oakalla? Ac- told they would be allowed 
cording to- Deputy Super- to see everything and talk 
visor Blackman, in a privately with anyone, it 
well-turned phrase, “‘it is didn’t quite work out that 


Also high on their priority 
list is better treatment for 
their nun-teacher whom 
they claimed “thas 75% of 
the staff treating her like a 
dog because she tries to do 
things for us.” The warm 
concern for Sister G. is 


~, an isolation from society, _way. In the South Wing we p! $ 


were prevented from in- 
specting several floors of 
prisoners’ tiers which were 
jokingly referred to as a 
“throwback to colonial days 
whenOakallaheld people in 
custody for the Sheriff of 
New Westminster whose 
written. permission was still 
needed to make contact.”’ 
On other occasions the 
guards were adamant about 
remaining in position while 
inmates, quite willing to be 
quoted, poured out their 
grievances. They easily 
admitted that the listening 
guards more than likely 


say and do about their 
having seized the oppor- 
tunity to talk with us as 
they did. One shrugged: 
“I'm coming up soon (for 
sentencing) and will prob- 
ably get it...so what dif- 
ference does this make? At 
least I have the chance to 
tell you people on the 
outside what is really going 
on in here. I figure it’s 
worth it.”” 

One guard inadvertently 
exposed that more ‘‘scient- 
ific’’ methods are being 


East-Wing exercise yard 


oners when he showed us 
the former padded cell, ‘‘no 
longer needed as we now 
use chemical controls,” 
The tour wound up in the 
Women’s Section with Car- 
ol Walker and Jan Taylor 
launching a vigorous tirade 
of complaints: ‘‘The clinic’s 
a laugh...one girl was so 
sick that even the sheriff 
wouldn’t take her to court. 
After two days of non- 
treatment, she was rushed 
to the Vancouver General 
‘Hospital with a bowel 
obstruction and toxemia... 
we get a hot two minute 
with the doctor 
ending with a prescription 
for drugs and that’s our 
medical attention...10% of 
the staff are humanitarian 
but the rest don’t have the 
backbone to stand up for 
us...one woman lost five 
days’ writing privileges for 
writing her husband how 
much she would like to get 
it on, and that’s only 
natural!...I'm not writing 
letters to entertain the 
matrons who sit around 
reading and laughing at 
them.” And identical com- 


used to. dehumanize pris- __plaint was often heard in 


view of the evidence to which I am an eye-witness.”’ 


final shoot-out. Inconsist- 
encies between the explan- 
ations given by prison 
authorities at different 
times are being buried. 
Consequently the whole 
question of why there are 
such conflicts. never is 
explored. Only the latest 
story is taken- as the 
“evidence”. 

Ironically, the only hos- 
tage who has not refused to 
speak publicly about the 
events, Louise Stratton, 
never has been called by 
the Commission. Nor has 
another hostage, Jocelyn 
Colthurst, whose father is a 
provincial judge, been 
called. People who have 
evidence of hostility on the 


washes. Policemen, includ- 
ing those who work under- 
cover, testify everyday in 
public trials and then 
return to their work. In any 
case it has been reported 
that prisoners at the BC 
Pen already have written on 
the walls the name of the 
guard they believe shot 
Mary Steinhauser with his 
personal revolver. (New 
Westminster police are 
investigating this lead but 
the Commission in public 
hearings did not even ask 
the Doctor who performed 
the autopsy about the 
calibre of the bullet that 
killed Mary.) 

The Commission also 
isn’t calling all the avail- 


able evidence, Farris part -of prison security 
abruptly cut off the negoti- personnel (some of whom 
ators everytime they tried may have been in the 
to recount the story prison assault squad) against 


officials gave them of the 
events surrounding the 


Mary Steinhauser, for her 
efforts to humanize the 


treatment of prisoners, 
have not been called to 
testify. And the family of 
Mary Steinhauser itself has 
been refused financial aid 
by the Solicitor-General to 
hire a lawyer to represent 
their interest. 

One other thing is 
curious about the Comm- 
ission’s procedures. The 
hostages and the members 
of the tactical squad who 
assaulted the vault area 
obviously played different 
roles and have different 
responsibilities for what 
happened. There are po- 
tential conflicts of evidence 
and interest between them. 
Yet both are represented by 
the same lawyer, hired by 
the guard’s union. 

It is this lawyer who has 
made the motions for 
restricting the right of 
questioning, for having all 
the crucial testimony be- 


hind closed doors and for 
excluding lawyers for the 
three prisoners from hear- 
ing and examining this 
crucial evidence. These 
motions consistently have 
been agreed to by the 
Commission chairman. 

In Saigon under the old 
Thieu regime there was a 
street called ‘‘Justice’’ 
which only had one-way 
traffic. So Saigon residents 
joked that ‘‘justice is a 
one-way street’. 

Certainly the Farris In- 
quiry is a one-sided affair, 
far removed from the 
‘‘independent”. investiga- 
tion the Solicitor-General 
originally promised when 
he was under considerable 
parliamentary pressure not 
to- resort to the old, 
cover-up tàctic of the 
penitentiary service invest- 
igating its own actions. 


photo by Susan Gossen 


the men’s section. One 
man’s letters from home 
and all his personal be- 
longings had been strewn 
across his cell floor. 

The security officer who 
remained throughout this 
interview, admitted that 
‘sometimes swear words 
‘are censored according to 
the rules book.” However 
when Jan told how since 
1973 she has been asking 
for a copy of the handbook 
of rules (‘‘not of rights for 
we have no rights”) for 
their orientation, a matron 
shad asked ‘‘what's that?... 
they don’t even have 
orientation for themselves, 
never mind us.” 

Officials who maintain 
that the ‘‘prisoners have 
nothing in common but 
their crimes and therefore 
jhave no basis to form a 
union,” are deliberately 
ignoring that in their 
struggle for their rights as 
human beings, the prison- 
ers have everything in 
common and are clearly 
finding little difficulty. in 
unanimously listing their 
demands which were re- 
peated from wing to wing. 


Cont'd from back cover 


with the threat by prison 
administration to. use the 
riot squad. 

The prisoners were par- 
ticularly incensed by the 
use of solitary right after 
BC Attorney-General Alex 
MacDonald had made pub- 
lic statements that this 
punishment is inhuman, a 
*‘mind bomber’’. He prom- 
ised to phase solitary 
confinement cells out of 
Oakalla in three weeks. 
Though he added they 
would be replaced with 
“higher security areas.” 

He did not explain what 
this meant and it could just 
be a cruel word game. After 
increasing revelations - 
about the barbaric treat- 
ment of prisoners in isola- 
tion it is hard for any 
official to defend them 
publicly. But what counts is 
actually getting rid of them. 
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Prisoners’ 
Demands 


July Ist, 1975 


We, the inmates of Oakalla, would like it clearly understood that 
this is not a violent demonstration and we have no thoughts of 
violence. This is the alternative to all the meetings we have had with 
the staff and accomplished very little. It is now the time to bring our 

. grievances to the public where we would hope to achieve a goal. You 
are never really told why these demonstrations happen for the 
simple reason the administration is afraid. They are incompetent 
and you may realize this. 

Oakalla is very much outdated and there is very little being done 
to better it. We are told that they’re trying but the problems that are 
before us have been around for years, but they think the old way — 
out of sight out of mind. So, everything is just pushed aside till they 
are confronted with it again, and then we get the answer ‘Well, it 
takes time.” 

Oakalla is at the stage Haney Correctional was at five years ago 
and now they've closed Haney, so we have no example. We might 
go back in time if we don’t take a stand now. The administration has 
brought some public through the walls of Oakalla and I imagine they 
thought it seemed to be sufficient, but you only see what they want 
you to see and that’s only half the story. There is no freedom of 
speech at all. You can be sent to isolation for saying the wrong 
thing. In other words, for not saying what they want to hear. 


OUR DEMANDS 


RESPECT 
We have been told time and time again that in jail we have no 
rights. 


WE DEMAND OUR RIGHTS ARE GIVEN TO US— THE 
FREEDOM OF SPEECH* AND TO BE TREATED AS 
A HUMAN BEING. 


EDUCATION 
There isn’t much in the way of a school program. No school in the 
East Wing. School at the Women’s Unit is limited. Westage B has a 
very small school room. Only about ten inmates can receive 
schooling. 
WE DEMAND THE RIGHT TO A PROPER EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAM AND BETTER EDUCATIONAL FACIL- 
ITIES. 


REHABILITATION 
There is no chance of rehabilitation here. There isn’t anything 

here that inmates can do that will develop our minds. All our 

vocational shops were closed a few years ago. They say the reason 

for this is that the people working here aren’t interested in 

continuing this type of training. 

WE DEMAND THE AVAILABILITY OF JOB TRAINING. 


VISITS 

Our visits are beyond description. They are barbaric. Not only 

is it hard for inmates when we’re at our visits, but there is a staff 

member over our shoulders all the time. Also, on many occasions 
the staff is rude with the inmates’ visitor. 

WE DEMAND PRIVACY IN OUR VISITS* IN A DIGNIFIED 

AND RELAXED ATMOSPHERE. 


ISOLATION 
Isolation is cruel and unusual punishment. Inmates are sent 
down to the hole [isolation] for almost anything. They are given two 
meals a day [breakfast and supper], water [1 glass] every day, a 
mattress on the floor, a plastic bucket that they must use for a toilet, 
which they empty once a day if the staff is in agreement and wants 
to let them empty it. The hole is a great place to catch many little 
things such as lice and crabs. 
WE DEMAND THAT ISOLATION BE ABOLISHED. 


FIRE ARMS 
There should be a better training program for the staff in 
handling of firearms. Also a better screening program. We want 
people that know the value of one’s life, somebody responsible 
enough to make a decision when it’s time to make one so they don’t 
put everybody in danger. We want to help decide who these people 
should be that are handling these guns. 
WE DEMAND STAFF TRAINING THAT RECOGNIZES 
PRISONERS AS HUMAN BEINGS. 


WARDEN’S COURT 

Warden’s Court is all one-sided. You're guilty before you get 

in, Inmates have no one to represent them. Very, very rarely does 
an inmate beat Warden’s Court. 

WE DEMAND THE RIGHT TO BE REPRESENTED TO 

CALL WITNESSES OF OUR OWN CHOICE AND 

TO BE JUDGED BY PERSONS INDEPENDENT OF 

THE PRISON ADMINISTRATION. 


DECISION MAKING 
All decisions made here are directed toward the inmates of 
Oakalla. We have to abide by the rules of this Institution and we 
want a voice in that part of the system. 3 
WE WANT TO BE A PART OF THAT PANEL THAT 
MAKES ALL THE DECISIONS. 


WE THE INMATES OF OAKALLA DEMAND that the Prisoners 
Union Committee act with us and on our behalf as representatives 
and witnesses in our negotiations with the prison administration. 


Prisoners at Oakalla being forced back to cells 
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Oakalla prisoners and 
Union link arms 


by Mordecai Briemberg 

“This is the best results 
we've had in 10 years of 
protesting.” That’s how a 
prisoner who has served 
several terms at Oakalla 
summed-up after the one- 
day sit-down by 123 male 
inmates. 

The men sat down on a 
playing field after sports 
day activities on July 1 and 
refused to return to their 


cells. Earlier they had 
smuggled out to the Pris- 
oners’ Union Committee 


(PUC) a statement of their 
grievances (see box). One 
of their demands was that 
the PUC “‘act with us and 
on our behalf as represent- 
atives and witnesses in our 
negotiations with the prison 
administration”. They won 
this demand, even though 
the prison administration 
has been trying to undercut 
its significance ever since. 

Women prisoners kept in 
a separate part of the same 
institution also staged a 
sit-down in their cafeteria, 
raising some of their own 
grievances, and particular- 
ly demanding better med- 
ical facilities. They could be 
heard from outside the 
prison chanting their sup- 
port for the men whose 
grievances they also 
shared. 

Oakalla is a provincial 
prison. No inmate stays 
longer than two years at a 
time. About half the in- 
mates are awaiting either 
trial or sentence. Oakalla 
also is a ‘‘classification 
center’’. From there prison 
authorities decide whether 
an inmate is to be trans- 
ferred to a minimum, 
medium or maximum sec- 
urity institution. One of the 
particular complaints of the 


women prisoners is that 
officials make these dec- 
isions on the basis of no 
more than a % hour 
interview. They want more 
time and consideration 


given to this important 
decision. 

According toa PUC 
spokeswoman, “transfer 


and solitary are used to 
break up prisoner organiz- 
ation, to keep people 
divided and isolated from 
each other.” 


After the sit-down had 
lasted 21 hours Victoria 
officials threatened the 
non-violent prisoners with a 
riot squad attack unless 
they returned to their cells. 
In exchange Victoria 
agreed to allow the PUC to 
be present at negotiations 
between the prisoners and 
the prison administration. 
They agreed this would 
take place later the same 
day. The prisoners agreed 
to return to their cells. 

Prison officials had 
wanted PUC lawyer Leo 
McGrady to accompany 
them when they delivered 
the ultimatum .to the 
prisoners about the use of 
the riot squad. But they 
wouldn't allow McGrady 
himself to speak with the 
prisoners. He refused to let 
himself be used in this way 
to legitimate the ultim- 
atum. 

Since then, while the 
prison administration has 
allowed the PUC to be 
present at negotiations it 
has tried to undercut its 
real effectiveness. In the 
two negotiating sessions 
held since the sit-down the 
PUC representative has 
had to fight with the 
administration almost the 
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entire time just to win the 
right to meet privately with 
the prisoner negotiating 
team. One sham reason 
given by the prison admin- 
istration for refusing this 
consultation time was their 
fear that McGrady might be 
taken hostage! 


The prisoner negotiating” 
team consists of one rep- 
resentative from each wing 
of Oakalla, including the 
women’s wing. The prison 
administration, however, 
has prevented one woman 
whom the prisoners chose 
from participating in the 
negoatiations. PUC was 
told by a woman inmate 
that their representative 
didn’t have to be a 
professional— lawyer, doc- 
tor, priest. ‘‘We just need 
someone from outside who 
can give independent ad- 
vice.” 

As a result of the 
roadblocks being created 
by the warden, a PUC 
spokesman charged that 
the “negotiations are not 
i forward in good 
. Rather he believes 
Victoria only agreed to the 
negotiations in order to end 
the protest and now is 
trying to ride out the storm. 

The prisoners staged a 
second 3% hour sit-down 
the day following the first 
demonstration because 4 
inmates in the remand unit, 
where conditions .are the 
most severe, had just been 
thrown in solitary. The 
barbarity of solitary con- 
finement and the arbitrary 
way decisions are made in 
the prison are among the 
most deeply felt of all the 
grievances. The second 
demonstration also ended 
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